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For the Companion. ! 
OUR GHOST AT FANTFORD. | 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
A delighted damsel was I, Fanny Fanshaw, | 
when my brother Frank proposed to take me, 
some thirty years ago, to spend six weeks at | 
Fantford Rectory. | 
It was his first experience in pastoral life, for | 
he was at that time a tutor at Oxford. Our | 
family home was in London, and our summer | 
vacations were spent either abroad or by the | 
sea-side, so that we knew little of country life. 
Frank’s friend, Harry Vaughn, was to be mar- 
ried, and wishing to take his wedding trip, 
my brother undertook to fill his place during his | 
absence. Frank was assured, to his great re- 
lief, that, as it was near harvest-time, he need | 
not trouble himself about the school: and as he | 
felt that he must have a sister as a companion, I, | 
the youngest of the family, was toled off to ac- | 
company him. | 
Fantford was as far from everything as it is 
possible for any place to be within the limits of 
our island, and the natives were reported to be 
charmingly unspoilt and unsophisticated. H 
My notions of it were a mixture of the village | 
in “The Old Curiosity Shop,’’ where little Nelly | 
died, and of a German toy box, peopled by the | 
children in reward books. 
I knew the parsonage was overgrown with | 
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OUR GHOST AT FANTFORD. 


By this time, a shock-headed Jad was opening 


When we went to condole the next day, we | 


roses, and felt as if I were going to spend six | the door. Behind it a tidy old housekeeper body | found a stout girl turning a mangle, and the 


weeks in Dreamland. 

We had a long journey by train, and one that 
seemed twice as long bya fly. Quite in the twi- 
light of the long summer day, at the very bot- | 
tom of a pit, between two hills, we saw a square | 
tower of a church. Fantford at last! | 

“To the rectory,’’ we said, in our joy. 

We turned in at a sweep-gate, and stopped at | 
an ivied porch. There was great excitement: 
shouts of “Johnny, Johnny!” girls rushed out 
with flying locks; boys rushed in with flags; 
beaming mother came forward; then all stood | 
still, with blank looks, 

“IT beg your pardon,”’ said Frank. ‘‘There is 
some mistake. Is not this Fantford?” | 

“Fantford St. Magnus.”’ 

“Fantford St. Agnes, — exactly so. Would | 
you kindly direct us to the rectory? Iam come 
to take your rector’s place during his wedding 
tour,” said Frank. 

There was 4 stifled explosion among the young 
people, and the lady's eyes twinkled merrily as 
she gravely said, ‘The rector of Fantford St. 
Magnus went on his wedding tour fifteen years 
ago, and I went with him. It is Fantford St. 
Agnes you are looking for; Mr. Fanshaw, I 
think.”” 

I don’t know which was worst, our confusion 
at our blunder, or our despair at the miles we 
had to retrace before we could get to the right 
turn, 

However, the hospitable woman would not let 
us go till she had recruited us with tea from her 
comfortable board, to which her rector presently 
returned, and we found that Mr. Vaughn had 
specially recommended us to their gSod offices, 
Indeed, they were so friendly that we did not 
start till late. 

There was not much darkness that summer 
night, but the way was an endless winding in 
and out of lanes, up and down, and when we did 
get to the right rectory, and heard the welcome 
sound of ground under our wheels, every win- | 
dow was dark, and we knocked and rang in vain. | 
At last a window was thrown up, and a voice | 
shouted,— 

“Be it Jem Richards, up to the George?” 

“Ave, sure enough! Get up, can’t you?” 
“And ye’re not the ghost of the coach and 
iorses?’’ 





“Not as I knows on, you great numbskull! | 
Come and let in the parson and the lady!” 
“Coming!” responded from within, while I) 
whispered my raptures at being taken for a/ 
fhost. and Frank replied by grunts, as if the 
bersonation of one, 


| station. 


| the legend of the coach and horses, 


welcomed us with a hundred excuses for having | 
given us up and gone to bed, when a reasonable 
time had past since the last train at the distant 


We had supped so well that we went off at 
once to’our beds, I trying on the way to extract | 
But Mrs, 
Thorpe held herself superior to such folly, say- 
ing that— 

“Will Awselbird was a very ignorant man, | 
but she had made him sleep in the back kitchen | 
because it always ‘made her creep to think of | 
what might happen without no man in the 
house.” Coach and horses! No, I need not be | 
afraid. She never saw it nor heard it. If I was 
nervous, she would come and sleep in my room.”’ 

The more I tried to persuade her that I was 
only curious, not alarmed, the more she tried to 
reassure me by protests against my superstition, 
till at last I bade her good-night, intending to re- 
sume my researches for the coach and horses on 
the Monday. 

I may as well say that it always did elude me. 
Nobody in broad daylight would allow before a 
young lady from London, that there was any such 
thing. Will Awselbird looked stolid and silent 
over the pig-sty when he was questioned, and | 
only the great commotion respecting the ghost, | 
elicited that every one had “‘heerd tell’ that a | 
coach and six was wont to drive up the street at 
midnight, and was always a sign for death. Our 
fly was certainly a mitigated form of it. 

Daylight showed me a cozy room, and a love- 
ly view of a rocky river, pasture and hill, but, 
alas, all the roses I had hoped to see, and other 
creepers, were sprawling uncomfortably over 
the path, or tied back, while the house was be- | 
ing new “‘painted,’’ to keep it weather-tight. | 
The first of the country’s ‘‘odorous sweet’ that 
met my enthusiastic nostrils was the smell of 
paint mixed with varnish. 

Good old Mrs. Thorpe was full of apologies, 
and had made superhuman efforts to get three | 
rooms habitable; but the rest of the house was | 


full of poles, and pails of whitewash, and pots | 


| 
| 
| 





| 





ought to have finished their work a week before. | 

On our second Sunday at Fantford there was | 
a funeral. One of the numerous Awselbirds had | 
died in the county hospital, and his body had | 
been sent home for burial. 

The poor wife and children cried most bitterly | 
all the time of the service, and bnt that we saw | 
them surrounded with Awselbirds of all ages. we 
should have gone home with thom to endeavor 
to comfort them. 


widow folding vigorously, though she paused at 
onee, and in the midst, burst forth into floods of 
tears, while she told us what a turn her poor hus- 


band’s death had given her, coming so unex- | 


pected, 

“Tt was,’* she said, ‘‘an attachment such as he 
had had often before.” 
on.) “He was often having them attachments, 
and then he couldn’t do no good, not for a week 
ata time. 
Granny Awselbird said; but Dr. Elsted,—he’s a 
feeling man, is Dr. Elsted, -- ‘John, my poor 
man,” says he, ‘they'll do you more good up to 


the hospital than I can, for you'll be dieted | 


there,” 

“And John, he was set upon it, so Mr. Vaughn 
gets an order just hefore he went away, and sent 
him in George Awselbird’s market-cart, little 
thinking how it would turn out. 


“And yet my mind misgave me, for there was 


a little robin come flapping its wings, that very 
morning, and pecking at the window, as if ’twas 
for somebody. And then a-Thursday comes a 
paper to say there had been a information, and 
my poor man, be were gone like the grass of 
the field.”’ 

We had reason to believe the fatal informa- 
tion was inflammation, but the suddenness of his 
death had astonished every one. John Awsel- 
bird had, it seemed, always been sickly and ail- 
ing, seldom able for much work, and chiefly 
maintained by his wife’s exertions as washer- 
woman. So she did not seem to need assistance 
so much 1s sympathy, and this she had in plenty, 
for her poor John was, the public voice said, “a 
chap as kept himself to his self, and was so 
steady he was like to fall asleep standing, and 
never had words with no one. A quiet man was 
John Awselbird,”’ was always the climax of his 
praise. 

We spent as much time out of doors in the 
lovely country as we could, and when at home, 
chiefly sat in the shade of a large plane-tree, 
where we luxuriated with our books and draw- 


| of paint, left there by faithless workmen, who | ing. 


There we were one evening, when, with a 
tread like a charge of horse, hair flying, eyes 
starting ont of her head, in upon us rushed a 
great girl, sobbing and panting out something 


| about ‘Father!’ 

“Ts your father ill?” asked Frank. 

She stretched ont her hand and uttered, ‘‘No! 
No, sir, but them as buries "em can Jay ‘em.” 

She began shudde:ing and ervine, and per- 
ceiving by this time that she was the daughter of 


(‘Rather a startling com- 
munication for a wife,’ thonght I, but she went | 


Bilious attachments they was, so old | 


the newly-made -widow, we made her swallow 
some tea, and she brought out the words,— 

“Father's comed again.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Frank. 

And as the poor girl shivered and cried, and 
was obviously frightened out of her wits, he be- 
gan assuring her that it was some fancy or 
some trick. But the girl stuek to it that her 
father’s ghost had really looked at her from his 
own house door, when she came home from 
gleaning. 

She had rushed back to her mother, who at 
| first told her not to be such a gawk as to make 
her believe such a story as that, but had herself 
only looked in at the cottage window, seen the 
apparition, and ‘tnow,”’ said poor Betsy, “she be 
in at Taylor Awselbird’s, in the screaming aster- 
isks, so strong that it takes two of ‘em to hold 
her.” 

“T suppose IT must come down, at any rate,’’ 
said Frank, getting up. 

“There must be something in it,’’ said L 

“Either some effect of light in the window, or 
what might be worse, a tramp in the house,” 
said Frank, 

Just as I was feeling a little balked, the gate 
clicked, and in came the parish clerk, David 
Cambridge, a fine old man, with a beautiful 
| head, and reverent, apostolic air, and a gentle 
simplicity of manner that I never saw surpassed 
in any station, 

He was reckoned “a fine scholar,’ and being 
a sensible man, was an oracle with his neighbors, 
and our great counsellor in parish matters. He 
had the key of the chureh in his hand, and 
| touching his hat, demanded,— 
| “Ifyou please, sir, shall you not want the sur- 
plice and the great church Bible to exercise the 
wandering spirit of Jolin Awselbird, deceased?” 
| “TI must first, Master Cambridge! 
What! do you believe in him, too?” 


see him 
‘There aint no manner of doubt about it, sir,’”’ 
so quoth the clerk, to my mingled terror and satis- 
faction. ‘‘He have been seen by a many, a flit- 
| ting up the road with just his stumbling manner 
of gait. A knoek-kneed chap always was Jock 
| Awselbird, poor fellow, and by what they tells 
me, there’s good cause as he shouldn't rest in 
his grave—not without you exercises your office, 
your reverence, and exercises him.” 

“He seems to be exercising himself without 
my assistance,’’ muttered my brother; but I, 
struck with pleasurable awe and excitement, be- 
gan,— 

“But you will exorcise him.” 

“We shall see.”’ 

“You know you must get a license from the 
bishop.” 

‘And let the ghost walk all the time?” 

‘Don’t you remember that authentic case 
where the woman's ghost used to meet the boy 
going to school, till he told the clergyman, who 
drew a pentacle, and interrogated her? Can 
you draw a pentacle, Frank?” 

“With the assistance of a pair of compasses.”’ 

There was something incredulous in Frank’s 
tone, that made me doubtful whether he were 
worthy of an encounter witha live ghost. We 
set forth, my trepidation growing on me _ so 
much, as we saw the reality of the commotion, 
that I began to doubt whether the appearance of 
an undonbted ghost were so great a treat as I 
had fancied in the abstract. But then, what a 
distinction it would be to have seen it! 

Every cottage had a woman at its door, all 
standing out to see the parson going to lay the 
ghost, and each looking so awe-struck that my 
heart beat faster and faster. 

One woman,—-sister, as we understood, to the 
deceased,—joined us, with her apron to her eyes, 
erying and sobbing, but evidently enjoying the 
melancholy distinction. Presently, however, she 
darted forward, exclaiming, — 

“That’s he! Thai’s he as has done what is a 
| hindering of my poor brother from lying quict 
Don't be after hiding of your- 





jin his grave! 
| self.” 





THE YOUTH’S 








“Speak up, dabez Mortlock,’ added the clerk, 
“and it will be the better for you,” 

Jabez Mortlock, the very big man who usually 
predominated over the cheese, bacon, and can- 
dles, in the village shop, had assumed a wonder- 
ful yellow lividness of complexion, and with his 
corduroy knees knocking together, and his 


knuckles up to his eyes, like a naughty boy, | 


sobbed out,— 
“Don't ye make me come and see him, sir, 
don’t ye now, and I[’ll tell you all.” 


Then coming up close, he uttered, in what was | 


meant for a whisper, “I tell him not to come af- 
ter that ’ere pig no more, for his wife shall have 
the full value of it, and you and Master Cam- 
bridge shall be the judges, sir. Tell him I would 
not have done it, if I'd known it would have 
preyed on him like this, but a poor man like me 
can’t afford no bad debts, sir, and when he was 
took off to the hospital, there seemed no other 
way but fur to take the pig. ’Tis sold, sir, but 
I'd try to get it back at a loss, if it would be 
more agreeable, or Betsy could take it out in 
groceries. Anything not to have him haunting 
of me like this;’’ and he began to ery again. 

“He aint used to it, aint Jabez,” 
tall, tough, wiry dame, who looked as if she had 
enforced her husband's seizure of the pig for his 
debt. 

“Have you seen this?” demanded Frank, 

The man’s whole bulk shuddered. The wom- 
an said, “O, ves, sir. Jabez was just bringing 
in the lamps, and IL was serving little Polly 
Smart with «a quarter of « pound of lard, when 
we both seen his face as white as miss’s gownd 
there, looking over the half door, We up and 
ran out at the back in one moment, and there’s 
the child still in under the counter and won't 
come out. It will be well if Jabez ever gets the 
better of the turn.”’ 

“Well,”’ said Frank, oracularly, ‘if your con- 
seience reproaches you with having been hard 
on the distressed family, you had better make 
full restitution.” 

And as we moved on, followed at a respectful 
distance by the whole population, my brother ob- 
served, “I undersand it now. It isa figment of 
this Mortlock’s uneasy conscience which has in- 
fected the rest of the parish.” 

I don’t know whether I was relieved or disap- 
pointed, 

We crossed the village green,—Frank and I, 
supported by the valiant David Cambridge 
grasping the church key, poor Mrs. Awselbird 
and her daughters emerging from a neighbor's 
cottage to observe us a little in the rear, and a 
crowd behind. 

Manfully we advanced up the path, but IT sus- 
pect Frank’s heart was as near his mouth as 
mine when in the darkening twilight of the cot- | 
tage room, we actually did see a white, lank, | 
shadowy form bending over the hearth. I think | 
we all started back, but Frank rallied first. 

“Ts it the man?” he whispered to the clerk. 

“O yes, sir, not a doubt of it,’’ in an awe-| 
struck whisper. | 

“John Awselbird, is it you?” said Frank at | 
the door, with great resolution, and only a very | 
faint quiver. 

“Yes, sure, 
tone. 

“What brings you here?’ demanded Frink, | 
still more solemnly. 

“George Awselbird’s cart, sir. He set me 
down at the bottom o’ the lane. I thought they'd 
be glad to see me, but they be all moved away.” 

“Why, my good man, no wonder. Didn't we 
bury you on Sunday?” 

At that moment, a pony carriage pulled up at 
the door, and the cheery voice of the neighbor 
clergyman was heard exclaiming,— | 

“Is Mr. Fanshaw there? Why, Mr. Fan- 
shaw, what have you been doing? Burying one 
of my flock, have you?” 

“Aye, aye,”’ quoth our Reverent. ‘That's the 
way of it. It was poor John Awselbird of Fant- 
ford St. Magnus as is dead, and they must have 
sent him home instead ‘of me. I had no time to 
let ny missus know I was discharged, for there’s 
a fever broke out in the hospital, and they want- 
ed to clear their wards of all as could go out. So 
that’s where it is.’’ 

Then we shouted for the woman to come in 
and attend on her husband, for he looked thin 
and exhausted enough soon to become a ghost 
in good earnest, if not fed and warmed. 

“But bless me,”’ cried she, while we were ad- 
ministering some port wine we had sent for from 
the rectory. ‘“‘Whatever shall I do with my 
beautiful suit of weeds?” 

The rector of Fantford St. Agnes instantly 
purchased them at a liberal valuation, as a con- 
solation to the right widow—whose husband, we 
heard, had been a sad ne'er-do-weel. 

Jabez Mortlock could not for very shame re- 


was the answer, in a weak, frail | 


chimed in a, 


| day. 


tract his promise about the pig, and Betsy had 
the price out in groceries at different times, but 
| fam afraid he drove very hard bargains with 
her, and that poor John in the flesh was not 
| nearly so effective a protector as his disembod- 
ied self. 

Winchester, Englund. 


——_~@o—__—___—__ 


The darkness falls, the wind is high, 

Dense black clouds fill the western sky ; 
‘The storm will soon begin; 

The thunders roar, the lightnings flash, 

I hear the great round rain-drops dash,— 
Are all the children in? 


| ARE ALL THE CHILDREN IN? 
| 
| 


They're coming softly to my side; 

Their forms within my arms I hide; 
No other arms are sure; 

The storm may rage with fury wild, 

With trusting faith each little child 
With mother feels secure. 


But future days are drawing near; 
They’ll go from this warm shelter here 
Out in the world’s wild din; 
The rain will fall, the cold winds blow; 
I'll sit alone and long to know 
Are all the children in? 


Will they have shelter then secure, 

Where hearts are waiting strong and sure, 
And love is true when tried ? 

Or will they find a broken reed, 

When strength of heart they so much need, 
To help them brave the tide? 


God knows it all; His will is best; 

I'll shield them now, and yield the rest 
In His most righteous hand; 

Sometimes souls He loves are riven 

By tempests wild, and thus are driven 
Nearer the better land. 
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THE MISSING PAGES. 

‘Have a paper, sir? Something to read in the 
ears, ma’am? Jlarper’s! Atlantic! Scribner! All 
the magazines!’ 

But the people hurried past John’s little stand 
into the station, as they had done all the morn- 
ing. Only a Post and Journal sold, and here 
was noon! Profit, three cents! On sunny days 
his sales were pretty brisk, but it was drizzling. 
The thick Pittsburgh air was full of falling soot, 
and nobody cared to stop to buy. 
| ‘No wonder they want to hurry out of this 

horrible place!’ muttered John, looking about 
at the wet, dingy houses, the pools of black mud, 
through which the horses tramped, and the 
, clouds of smoke rolling through the streets. He 
| thought of the sunny Ohio farm on which he was 
born, and felt that he never could grow used to 
| this place. Three cents profit! 
buy a loaf of bread. 

John thought of his mother, and of the scanty 
breakfast which they had eaten together in their 
bare garret, with its windows opening on the 
sooty roofs. If he could but have had a good 
trade he might have carried a nice little treat 
home to her. But the crowd hurried past, and 
nobody stopped. 

‘Magazine, ma’am? 

The lady stopped. ‘‘Godey? Ah, your books 
are dirty!’ dropping the sooty magazine with a 
shrug. 

As if he could help that! 
ing away the soot for the twentieth time that 
It was four years since his father died, 

and he and his mother had come down to town, 
and in that time, he had done nothing but fight 
weakly against soot and starvation. 


first chapter as a stowaway; in the third, “the 
gallant lad leaped upon deck, and the commo- 
dore clasped him in his arms!”’ 

On the next page was an account of a boy go- 
ing home from work, who arrived just in time 
to seale the walls of a burning house, and res- 
cue a child, for which daring act he was the 
next day taken into partnership by the child's 
father, a millionnaire, 

“Some fellows have such splendid chances!’ 
said John, laying down the book with a sigh, 
“Now I've been here for years, and nothing 
grand or noble ever turns up for me to do. Buy 
ten Posts, fifteen Journals, daily; sell them—if I 
ean. On Saturdays, buy the weeklies. 
month, the magazines. That’s the heft of it, 
year in and year out. How’s a fellow to make a 
ten-strike at that sort of work?” 

An old gentleman who had missed the train 
sauntered up, and began idly looking over the 
boy's stock, 

John watched him anxiously. 
buy one of the six bound books! Profit on each 
was twenty-five cents. If he should buy one of 
those, he could take home a little treat to his 
mother after all. 

The boy’s eyes fairly glistened, for, besides 
being fond of his mother, he was hungry; and 
the smell of fried oysters and coffee from the 
restaurant near was almost more than he could 
bear. 

The old gentleman took up one of the books. 
John thought he was certainly going to buy one. 
What should the treat be? A bit of fresh meat? 


Once a 


If he should 


Not enough to 


Something to read on’’— | 


But he began blow- | 


| was looking pale and anxious. 


| ular customers had refused to take their maga- 
He opened one of the story papers for boys. | 


| There was a sea-story in it; a boy goes off in the 
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A mince-pie’ He decided that the steak would 
be best. 

‘Ali! here is a book which | have wanted for 
a long time,” said the gentleman. ‘*What’'s the 
price of this, my boy?” 

‘‘Those are one dollar each, sir.’ 

| “Til take this. No, you needn’t wrap it up. 
I'll read it on the cars.”’ 
| He laid down a bright trade dollar. 

John could almost smell the delicious steak, 
and he thought of his mother’s thin starved face. 
They had not tasted meat for days. But a 

| glance at the book, as the gentleman dropped it 
into his satchel, caused him to say, faintly,— 

“Stop, sir! Idid not see which one you had 
‘taken. That is an imperfect copy. There are 
| four leaves missing in the middle.”’ 

**Too bad!”—throwing it down. 
please.” 

| “Will none of the others suit?’ said John. 

| ‘No. 

| ‘You can have it for seventy-five cents,’’ said 
John, eagerly. 

“IT don’t want a mutilated copy at all.” 

John handed him back the dollar, and closing 
his satchel, the man walked on a few steps, and 
sat down in an open doorway to wait for his 
‘train. He was a ruddy, fat old gentleman, with 
|a kindly, shrewd blue eye. Having nothing to 
| do, he thought the occurrence over leisurely. 

“That's an honest lad,’’ he said to the propri- 
etor of the shop in which he stood. ‘‘He might 
| have cheated me just now, but he did not.” 

“Who? John M’Tavish? As honest as steel. 
He’s been under my eye now for four years, and 





i 


I know him togbe as truthful a lad as ever was | 


born of Seotch blood.” 
“Um, um!”’ said the old gentleman. 
put on his spectacles and eyed John from head 
to foot. 

The next day he stopped at the same shop, 
and walked up to the proprietor. 

“How's he for intelligence, now?” he began, 
as if the conversation had stopped the moment 
before. ‘‘Stupid, probably?” 

“J don’t think he’s very sharp in trade,’’ was 
the reply; “but he’s a very handy boy. He has 
made a good many convenient knick-knacks for 
the neighbors,—that book-shelf, for instance.”’ 

“Why, that’s the very thing I want ina boy! 
Well, there’s my train, Good-day, sir.’ 

“He'll he back again. Odd old fellow,’’ said 
the merchant, laughing. 

The next day he was back, and he came at the 
same hour. 

“T like that boy’s looks, sir. 
ing him. 


I've been watch- 
But of course he has a dozen relations 


—drunken father—rag-tag of brothers — who 


ov 


would follow him? 

‘“‘No. He has only a mother, and she is a de- 
cent, God-fearing Scotch woman,—a good seam- 
stress, John tells me, but can get no work. Times 
are dull here just now. Pity the country folks 
| will pour into the cities. Mrs. M’Tavish has 
nothing but what the boy earns at his stand yon- 
der.”’ 

The old gentleman made no reply. 
next day he went up to the boy’s stand. John 
Some of his reg- 


zines,—times being so hard. 
dead loss on his hands, 

“Paper? Magazines, sir?’ he asked. 

‘No, Aword with you, my lad. My name is 
Bohnn. Lam the owner of the Bordale Nurseries, 
about thirty miles from here. I want a young 
man to act as clerk and salesman on the grounds, 
at a salary of forty dollars a month, and a wo- 


man who will be strict and orderly, to oversee | 


the girls who pack flower-seeds, at twenty-four 
dollars a month. offer the positions to you and 
your mother, and I give you until to-morrow to 
think it over,”’ 

‘But you—you—don’t know me, sir 
John. 

“L know you very well. 
what Lam about. To-morrow, be ready to give 
your answer, I will take you four weeks on trial. 
If I am satisfied, the engagement will be renewed 
for a year.” 

All the rest of the day, John felt like one in a 
dream. Everybody had heard of the Bordale 
Nurseries, and of good old Isaac Bohnn, their 
owner. But what had he done that this earthly 
paradise should he opened to him? 

“You'll come, eh?’ said Mr. Bohnn, the next 
day. “Thought you would. When can you 
begin work?” 

“At once, sir.’ 

“Good! 


we 


gasped 


I generally know 


? 
’ 


rent-free, if she remains with me. A mere box, 
but big enongh—big enough. There’s my team. 
Suppose you come out, M’Tavish, and lock about 
you? You can come back at night.” 

John locked up the stand, sent a message to 


‘The dollar, | 


Ihave wanted this book for some time.”’ 


But he | 


But the | 


They would be a | 


By the way, there’s a vacant house | 
on the grounds, which your mother can have, 


his mother, and went with Mr. Bohnn. He had 
not yet tuld his mother of this change in their 
affairs. 

He was very silent when he came home that 
evening, but oddly tender with his mother; and 

| she noticed that he remained a long time on his 
' knees at prayer that night. 
| They had only a little bread and milk for 
breakfast the next morning. and John scarcely 
tasted it. 
| You look as if you could not bear this much 
longer, mother,’’ he said, coming up to her, and 
putting his hands on her shoulder. ‘You need 
| good wholesome meals, and the fresh air, and 
the hills and the trees, instead of this!’’ looking 
out at the piled stacks of chimneys, belching 
forth the black smoke of an iron foundry. 

“Don’t talk of them, John, lad!’ 

“Well, I won’t;’’ and he put on his hat and 
, went out. 

An hour later, he came back. 

‘What is wrong? Why have you left the 
stand?” his mother asked in alarm. 

“We are going to have an outing, mother. 
Don’t say a word. I ean afford it.” 

She never had seen the boy so full of excite- 
ment. He hurried her to the station, and soon 
they were gliding among beautiful rolling hills, 
and across lovely meadows, that were sweet with 
the odor of new-mown hay. At noon, they 

came to stretches of rising ground, covered with 
nurseries of young trees of delicate green, and 
| with vineyards, and field after field of roses, 
mignonette, and all kinds of sweet-smelling 
flowers. 

‘Why, John, this is fairyland! 
| place?” 

“The Bordale 
here, mother. 
| that’ — 

He trembled with agitation. His face was pale 
| as he led her down to the side of the broad, glane- 
| ing river, near which was nestled in the woods a 
| cosey little cottage, covered with a red trumpet- 
|ereeper. There was a garden, a well, and a 
paddock fora cow. Inside, the rooms were clean 
/and ready for furnishing. The river rippled 
| drowsily against its pebbly shore; the birds dart- 
| ed through the blue, sunny air; the scent of roses 
| came in upon the breeze. 

| “Mother,” said John, “this, I hope, will be 
| your home now.” And with that, he began to 
| laugh and caper about her like a boy; but the 

tears rolled down his thin cheeks. 

| John M’Tavish is now foreman of the Bordale 
Nurseries, and a man of high standing in the 
country. Not long ago, he said to old Mr. 
Bohnn,— 

“I owe this all to the friend who said a good 
word for me that day in Pittsburgh.” 

“No, John,”’ said the old man, ‘‘you owe it to 
the book with the missing pages. The chance 
came to you, as it comes to every boy, to be 
honest. Honesty and industry, John, are what 
did it, and I am inclined to think they never fail 
to command success in the end.” 


What is this 


Nurseries. We will get off 
I want to show you a house 


—-——_ +e___—— 


For the Companion. 

MRS. SMITH’S CHILLS. 
Perhaps you have seen the caricature of a 
| country youth on his first visit to the city, whither 
| he has accompanied his mother to do some trad- 
jing. The old lady is at the counter, and Joshua 
| happens to be standing on a register for the first 
time in his life. 

' ‘Mother!’ he calls out, tremulously. ‘‘Some- 
thing’s the matter with me. I feel hot streaks 
like kinder runnin’ up my legs!”’ 

An experience not unlike this some years ago 
actually befell a lady whom we will call Mrs. 
Smith. She was one of a large excursion party, 
bound fora picnic on a beautiful island in one 
of our Western lakes. 

Not long after the steamer had landed them 
there, a friend of mine, who was one of the 
party, notficed Mrs Smith sitting in the shade, a 
little apart from the rest, and went to speak to 
her. 
| ‘Why, yes,”’ replied Mrs. Smith, in response 
to my friend’s question, asking if she were as 
well as usual; ‘‘I called myself well this morning, 
or I shouldn’t have come. I felt rather tired after 
we landed, standing around so long, and I saw 
this nice rock, all carpeted for folks to sit on, s0 
I came here and sat down. But somehow, since 
Isat here I’ve felt miserable. Cold chills keep 
running over me, and I don’t know but I'm going 
to be sick.”’ 

“You ought not to have cold chills this hot 
day,” said my friend. ‘‘Perhaps you are fever- 


ish,” and being quite a practical nurse, she felt 
Mrs. Smith’s pulse and looked at her tongue, but 
no symptoms of fever appeared in either place. 

“But 1 feel so very chilly,” said Mrs. Smith 
“I don’t know what ails me.” 
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‘Perhaps you are really going to be sick. If| 
you were sitting on the ground, it might be from | 
the dampness, but this rock ought to be warm 
and dry.” 

“So I thought, but I declare it’s the coldest | 
rock I ever sat on.” 

She spoke more truly than she knew, for just | 
then a gentleman came along with a large pail, | 
and touched his hat politely. | 

*“Madam,”’ he said to Mrs. Smith, *‘I shall have | 
to trouble you to rise. We want some ice for 
the lemonade.”’ 

When Mrs. Smith saw the huge block of ice, | 
over which thick pieces of carpeting had been | 
put to prevent its melting, she looked confused, 
and concluded she was not so miserable as she 
had thought, and for the rest of the day avoided | 
sitting on nicely-carpeted rocks. | 


| 


M. Cc. W. B. 
4 S— 





For the Companion. 
ATTACKED IN THE NIGHT. j 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. | 
For seven long and weary days we had been jour- | 
neying over a vast arid plain, and gradually ap- | 
proaching the base of the great Sierra Madre Range, 
and yet the mountains seemed almost as distant as 
when we started. | 
Occasionally a deer, or an antelope, and now and | 
then a prowling cayote, was seen. Except these we 
met not a living thing. For two days our animals | 
had been without water. 


| one o’clock. 


| some threatened danger. 


“Tf you enter a man’s house, he at once informs you | 
that everything he has is at your service. But if you 
take the slightest advantage of the offer, he gets an- 
gry, directly, and looks as though he would enjoy cut- 
ting your throat. Sol reckon it’s only the custom | 
of the country, and he’s all right.” 
I had entertained slight doubts of Manuel's hones- | 
ty, since our first day on the road. But, although I 
had watched carefully, 1 had seen nothing to 
strengthen my suspicions, save a very close intimacy | 
with one of the muleteers. This fellow Manuel had 
employed just as we were leaving Chihuahua, and 


| the conversation above narrated had reawakened 


my distrust, and 1 determined to keep a close watch 
over his movements. 

For this purpose, I suggested to my friends that 
we should divide the night into three watches, thus 
maintaining a double guard. 

It was understood that I should be awakened at 
So I spread my blankets, and was soon 
fast asleep. 

Some hours later, | awoke with a vague sense of 
I found the camp quiet, 
and one of the most magnificent moonlight nights L | 
ever remember to have seen. 

I saw the doctor and Charley both sleeping sound- 
ly. Somewhat amused at the strict watch they were 
maintaining, I arose to enjoy the beauties of the 
scene. The pale light tipped each rugged rock and 
bristling yueea with a silvery sheen that seemed al- 
most unearthly in its seintillant splendor. 

In this enjoyment, I forgot every presentiment of | 
danger. Ina short time, 1 was on the point of re- 
turning to my blankets, when my ear caught the clis- 


Our own scant supply was | tant yelp of a cayote,—a prairie wolf,—which, a mo- | 


: : . | aS: : a i sar | 
easily carried in the leather bottles suspended from | ment later, was answered from some point so near | 


the pommels of our saddles. 

“How long before we shall come to water?” I 
asked of our Mexican guide, Manuel. 

Glancing up at the sun a moment, he replied,— 

“In eight hours more we shall be at the base of 
the mountain, Senor, where we shall find a fine 
spring of sweet water.” 

“There can be no mistake about this, can there? 
You have told us repeatedly, within the last two 
days, that we should soon find water. Our animals 
cannot hold out much longer.” 

“Senor, you may trust me with your life. 1 know 
the country well, every foot of it. There is plenty 
of water in the mountains yonder, and grass too, for 
the animals.” 

“Ts there any probability of meeting with Indians 
while crossing them?’’ asked the doctor. “You have 
told us nothing about that.” 

“Quien sabe, Senor?” (Who knows, Senor?) replied 
the Mexican, as he hastily turned away towards the 
herd, to superintend the adjustment of the aparejou, 
or pack saddles, preparatory to a start. 

We were a party of three Americans, who chanced 
to meet in Chihuahua, and were desirous of visiting 
the city of Durango. 

In order to make our pleasure trip one of profit, 
we had clubbed together and purchased a small ven- 
ture of goods. These we carried on the backs of 
pack mules, as the narrow and precipitous passes 
through the mountains were unpassable to wagons. 

Besides ourselves and the Mexican guide, there 
were three arrieros, or muleteers, and a cook, all 
Mexicans. Our party was sufficiently strong to travel 
with safety the route—provided the Mexicans could 
be depended on. 

In less than six hours we reached the base of 
the mountains. Here, in a deep ravine, we found 
aspring of clear, cool water, and abundant grass 
for our animals. 

Although quite early in the afternoon, Manuel de- 
cided to encamp for the night. In a few min- 
utes, the animals were unpacked. Having drank 
their fill at the spring, they were soon contentedly 
cropping the luxuriant grass, with which the foot 
hills of the mountains in Megico are covered. 

Immediately after supper, Manuel disappeared. 
After an absence of a couple of hours, he returned, 
saying that he had been to the top of a slight eleva- 
tion, which he pointed out at some distance, to see 
if he could discover Indian signals. 

“Are we likely to have any trouble with Indians, 
hereabouts?” I inquired. 

“No, Senor,—I think not; still, it’s well to keep a 
sharp lookout. One can never tell where they may 


be.” 
“That’s true. Post the guard to-night as you think 
proper. We are all under your orders, you know.” 


“Mil gracios” (A thousand thanks), replied the 
guide. “I shall look after your worship’s interests, 
as I would for my own.” 

“Look here,”’ exclaimed Charley Lee, one of the 
party, as Manuel moved away. “I'd like to know 
what the fellow means by so much palaver. I don’t 
like it, and am disposed to question his honesty.” 

“It’s the Mexican way,” responded the doctor. 
“It comes to the surface occasionally. I reckon he’s 
all right though.” 

“I'd like to know what he’s saying to that Mexi- 
ean,” continued Charley. “It looks suspicious to 
see him call that fellow out and whisper to him so 
that no one can hear, so often as he does.” 

“I'm disposed to trust him,” I said. ‘For to tell 


the truth, I don’t see what else we can do. I’ve seen 


nothing to make me really doubt his honesty, except 
his frequent interviews with that villainous-looking 
muleteer.”* 

“It's his excessive urbanity that makes me doubt 
him,” answered Charley. “Too much of that al- 
ways creates a suspicion of dishonesty in my mind. 
The man who indulges in it will bear watching, 
Sure.” 

“You find it all over Mexico,” replied the doctor. 








to our camp that for an instant I was startled. 

It suddenly flashed into my mind that the cayote 
was rarely found in the foot hills of the mountains, | 
they being infested with the large gray Jobos, the | 
natural enemy of the smaller and more timid prairie | 
wolf. | 

With this thought came the suspicion that it was | 
an Indian signal IT had heard. But 1 could not ac- 





our camp. 

Breathlessly 1 listened for a repetition of the | 
sound. The silence about me was profound. — It | 
seemed as though the world was dead, and I alone 
alive, to maintain my solitary watch and ward, Not | 
a leaf rustled nor a blade of grass stirred. 

Once more I heard the signal, and again it was re- 
peated, apparently from our very camp; there was 
no mistaking it. It was the sharp, snarling yelp ofa 
| cayote. 

Cocking my rifle, I stepped a little further back in- 
to the dark shadow of the boulder, beneath which I 
was standing, to await further developments, before 
alarming my friends. 

The next moment, I saw the guide half rise upon | 
one elbow, and, after looking about him, again lie | 

down. 
| Limmediately awoke Lee and the doctor. They 
| crept into the shadow of the rock, and I hurriedly 
| told them what I had heard, and my suspicion that 
treachery was meditated. 

While talking, we all heard the signal distinctly, 
and, a moment later, the answer, apparently repeat- | 
ed from our camp. | 

“It’s the Mexican on guard,” asserted Lee, very | 
positively. ‘I'll slip down and watch him, if you'll | 
keep an eye on the camp here. I fancy these Mex- 
ican devils must have made a bargain to betray us | 
either into the hands of Indians or of banditti. 

Ina very few moments, we again heard the dis- 
tant yelp of a wolf, then a sound like an attempt to | 
answer, followed by profound silence. | 

What did it mean? | 

I could hear my heart beat distinctly. I stood lis- | 
tening with eager ears for some sound to betray the | 
situation. But the silence of the grave rested over | 
and about us. 

At last, I saw a form cautiously approaching. It 
was Lee. | 

Coming up, he said, in a low tone, “It was that | 
Mexican with whom the guide has been so intimate. | 
I was within two feet of him when he answered, and | 
he won’t answer again, not at present, anyhow.” | 

“We ought to secure the guide, immediately,” was | 
my reply to his information. ‘Manuel is at the bot- | 
tom of the whole thing.” | 

“That’s enough,” answered Lee. “Come on!” | 
and the next minute we were upon the guide. | 

I held a loaded pistol to his head, while Lee and | 
the doctor tied and gagged him. 

They had scarcely finished, before the Apache war- | 
whoop rang out clear and shrill on the morning air, | 
and half a dozen dim, shadowy forms were running | 
towards us. | 

We instantly gave them a volley from our rifles, | 
and followed up these shots by an attack with our 











fear. They ran wildly about from point to point, 
hurrying hither and thither, without any definite ob- 
ject. . 

| Suddenly, we heard the whiz of half a dozen ar- 
rows in the air, followed by the unmistakable but 
almost deafening noise made by the discharge of 
| two or three old Mexican escopetos. 

Again we caught sight of a number of forms in 
the dim light, and Charley Lee shouted, ““Now, boys, 
give ’em a volley.” 

Nota musket of the Mexicans responded to the 
order. But I saw one of them, squatting upon one 
| knee, busily engaged in cocking and snapping his 
gun, as though his life depended upon it. 





the fellow. 


Indians. 


| mouth, and he was questioned. 
i years had infested the road. 
| to the hands of the gang. 


| plices, but the rest knew nothing of the plan. 


| jeet had never been to kill, but to take prisoners, 


| stretched 


j}end next to the 


revolvers. | beaters to begin.” 
We could no longer see the foe; but the Mexicans | 
remaining in camp seemed almost paralyzed with | 


“Why don’t you cap that gun?” I demanded of 


A muttered reply in Spanish fell upon my ear, and 
the next instant a ball whistled so close to my head 
that I felt on my face the wind from its passage. 

“T saw that maneuvre,” cried Davis, as the butt 
of his rifle descended on the Mexican’s head. “He 
deliberately shot at you. It’s a great wonder you 
weren't instantly killed.” 

It was now so light that we were enabled to distin- 
guish*objects at some distance. But we failed to ob- 
tain a sight of our enemy, and, therefore, were at a 
loss whether to attribute the attack to Mexicans or 


“We might make Manuel tell,” said Lee. 
pose we try it?” 


“Sup- 


The next moment, we were about the prostrate 
form of the guide. The gag was removed from his 


He admitted that he belonged to the gang that for 
His business was to 
betray those parties for whom he acted as guide in- 


Two of the Mexicans in our party were his accom- 
As the robbers had not received the expected as- 


sistance from our camp, they knew something was 
wrong, and had desisted from the attack. Their ob- 





and then demand aransom. This they were intend- 


ing to do in our case. | 


Happily for us, my presentiment had warned us 
in time, and they had fallen into the very trap they 
themselves had set for us, 


our prisoners, the sound of a bugle was heard echo- 
ing through the rocky defiles about us. In a very 


short time a company of Mexican soldiers made 


their appearance. They proved to be a detachment 
acting as escort to Major-General Sanbey, of the 
Mexican army, on his way from Durango to Chihua- 
hua. 

Informing the General of the attempt to betray us 
to the robbers, we delivered the prisoners into his 


ished for their crime. 
Their fate we never ascertained. 
+o 


THE WAY TO WIN. 


It is not by endless hoping, 
By sighing, and weeping, and moping, 
By dreaming, and theming, and groping, 
hat fortune you ever can win; 
*Tis only by thinking and doing, 
By purpose defined e’er pursuing, 
Your own course to prosperity hewing— 
And Now is the time to begin. 
CALEB DUNN. 
——_ —-+H -- ---— 


THE BOASTER HUMBLED. 
Brave men seldom boast of their valor. The writ- 
er met, at the beginning of the civil war, with a cap- 
tain in a New York regiment, who boasted loudly of 


| what he would do if the “timid Government ever 


permitted him to stand face to face with the enemy.” 
At last, the first battle of Bull Run was fought, 
and his regiment was in the thickest of the fight. 
But the boastful captain was missing. 
It was feared that he had been killed, until some 
“stretcher-bearers,” carrying off a wounded man, 


| found him sheltered behind a hay-stack, from the 


bullets of the enemy. 

The incident was recalled by reading of a hunting 
expedition in India. 

An English officer had a mania for collecting living 
specimens of ani- 
mals. He caught 
them by means of 
long fishing nets, 
into which the ani- 
mals were driven 
by beaters. 

The nets were 
around 
three sides of a plot 
of ground, while the 
fourth was beaten 
by the drivers. One 
day he arranged a 
hunt to catch a rib- 
bed-face deer. 

“Who has got the 


left?” asked the of- 
ficer of his Moham- 
medan servant, as 
they arrived on the 
ground. 

“That one - eyed 
shikaree from the 


| Putail’s village, my 


lord,” he replied. 
“Oh! that braggart! He won'tdo much. Tell the 
The beaters began their work driving towards the 
nets, which hanging on supports, were hidden by 
| light branches, placed here and there in front. 


| th 
| of one of the nets. 


| She was caught and bound, and was about to be 
carried off, when a yell was heard from the left. 

All the beaters shouted; some, thinking a tiger 

| had broken out, screamed, “Bagh! bagh!”’ (tiger). 


| Others, seeing something black, yelled, “Bhaloo! 
| bhaloo! (bear). 
| On the extreme left, the one-eyed shikaree, who 
was always boasting of what he could do with his 


' broad-bladed spear, was squatting behind a bush, | 


holding one end of the net, 


Fi ; | 
In a few minutes, a small deer, the very animal 
¢ Englishman sought, was entangled in the meshes | 


Suddenly, with a grunt, a boar dashed out of the 
thicket, and fell headlong into the meshes. 

The boar’s struggles, mingled with his grunts and 
squeals, so frightened the valorous hunter that, in- 
stead of driving his spear into the hog’s chest, he 
uttered a piercing shriek, flung away his weapon and 
fled. 

With a few vigorous rips, the boar freed himself 
from the net, and made after the flying man. 

On rushed pursuer and pursued till they came in 
rifle-range of the officer and his companion. The 
latter fired, and only wounded the boar. 

There was only one chance, and that was with the 
officer's rifle. It wasa long shot, but, taking deliber- 
ate aim, he fired. 

The man fell, exhausted, and the boar, struck 
through the brain, rolled over him—dead. 

“That fellow’s life is saved,’ was the only remark 
of the cool Englishman, as he reloaded his rifle. 

The shikaree was sitting up when they reached 
him, rocking his body backwards and forwards, and 
moaning dismally. 

He had an ugly seratch across his left shoulder 
blade, where the boar had attempted to rip him as 
he rolled over. 

—_~@e—_ ———__ 


For the Companion. 


THE PARADISE FOR CHILDREN. 
By Charles Barnard. 
There was never anything exactly like it before. 
The most splendid toy-shop in the world,—a place 
full of wonders, singing birds, walking dolls and 


| swimming dolls, elephants that pick up cakes with 
While we were debating what we should do with | 


their trunks, camels that lie down and then get up 
again in the most natural manner, engines and ships, 
steamboats, and the most animated and truly won 
derful monkeys ever seen in the world. 
Thousands of boys and girls from France, and 
, hundreds from England, America, Holland and other 
, countries, have been to Paris to see the International 
| Exhibition, and all have been to the corner of the 
| great building where the French toy-makers have 
| collected their most splendid and fascinating things 


count for its apparent answer from the vicinity of | hands. He assured us they should be properly pun- | in one grand toy-shop. 


There were about twenty large cases filled with 
| games and dolls; swimming fish and railway trains; 
‘telegraphs for boys, and singing-birds for girls. 

There were tables where the performing animals ex- 
| hibited their graces in the most delightful manner; 
| and doll-parties, and picnics; and a great tubful of 
| water, where the swimming dolls move their arms 
} and legs, and really swim; and round all these things 
| the children stand every day, as if they would never 
tire of looking at the doll paradise. 

Here is a picture of the table where some of the 
mechanical toys go through with their highly inter- 
esting motions. The stately hen in the foreground 
walks along fora few paces, and then stops, and won- 
derful to tell, lays a white egg. 

Then she moves on a short distance, stops and lays 
a golden egg. Again she walks along, and stops and 
lays a red egg; and then all the children looking on 
laugh, some in French and some in English; but I 
am sure they understand each other, for a merry 
laugh is the same thing in every language. 

The amiable goat and the sweet-tempered sheep 
walk along the table, and move their heads and look 
about in the most sensible manner. The sheep, by 





| the way, has just gone behind the peacock, and as 
| that vain bird took it into his head to spread his gor- 
| geous tail at that moment, Mr. Sheep is not to be 
| seen in the picture. 





MECHANICAL TOYS. 


| The cheerful camel and the gentle ostrich both 


| walk along the table, and carry their passengers 
| safely, though Mr. Camel has a trick of kneeling 
down every few steps, which must be troublesome 
| for his rider. However, the rider does not seem to 
mind it. 

The carriage also rolls along as if it was on the 
road, and the coachman and footman smile beanti- 
fully all the time, as if they enjoyed the ride. To be 
| sure, all these remarkable animals have to be wound 

up like a clock, but they do not appear to mind it in 
the least, and all the children watch the man when 
he winds them up, as if this were a part of the 
fun. 

Of dolls there is no end. Such a collection of 
dolls was never known. There are dolls that 
walk, dolls that can speak a few words, and 

jin French, too, which is certainly very singular, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











There are doll-parties, where the young ladies 
and gentlemen appear in the most fashionable 
dress, and have bewitching smiles on their lovely 
faces, 

There is also another group of dolls that fills 
one with sadness. It is a company of beauti- 
fully-dressed young ladies and gentlemen, and 
all behaving in the most melancholy manner, 
One dolly has taken away the other's doll (for in 
this paradise dollies have dolls), and the other 
dolly is scolding her ina truly tragie manner, as 
you will see in the picture. 

Another dolly had some cherries, and a more 
greedy dolly want- 
ed them all; and 
thus they had a lit- 
tle difficulty, and 
this distressing 
scene is 
shown in the pic- 
ture. A_ little 
French mademoi- 
selle is 
through the glass 
at this sad scene, 
and is remarking 
to her father that 
even dollies can be 
naughty at times. 







also 


looking 


mechanical serenader, who climbs a ladder to 
sing and play for his dolly lady. She opens her 
window and pulls the curtain aside, and waves 
her hand to him in the most charming manner, 
and the scene is quite romantic; but suddenly, 
the windows in the house on each side open, and 
an old man and woman appear. 

At once the player climbs quickly down the 
ladder and disappears, aud the young lady mod- 
estly draws her curtain. The man and woman 
point to the cats on the roof to show that those 
gee animals had made all the music. Such is 
the injustice of man, The qits never said a word. 





Wee 








Besides these 


unpleasant cdollies 





are others doing 











equally dreadful 
things, but, of 
course, the «artist 
could take no more 
such sad pictures, 
and I’m sure I 
shall not tell of them. 
the most 


All these dollies have 
uncomfortable expression on their 
lovely faces, and they all wear the most beau- 
tiful dresses. For all that, we must leave them. 

In one place is a row of handsome bird-cages, 
and in each isa bird. When the clock-work in 
the bottom of each cage is wound up, the birds 
open their bills, move their heads about, or wave 
their wings and tails, and then sing in really a 
delightful manner. These are the most costly 
and elegant of all the mechanical toys, and there 
is always a crowd of people standing near, and 
Some of the birds are 
perched on sprays of flowers, and sing quite as 


listening to their songs. 


naturally as the best canary you ever saw. 


Boys tind more to amuse them in this paradise 
The wonderful racing | 


than L could tell in aday, 
horses that run round and round, now one horse 
ahead, and now another, the splendid steam- 
ships and sailing vessels, the mechanical fish, 
the railway engines and steam fire-engines, the 
earts and horses, and regiments of soldiers, are 
perfectly distracting. 


For boys who care for natural philosophy, | hand-flail for threshing, and to the mortar and | the peaceful career which has been interrupted 


there are telegraphs and electrical machines, 
magie-lanterns that can be used with common 
pictures and photographs, all kinds of chemical 





THE SELEUSIL DOLLS. 


really look like the things they represent: so that | 


a hoy may be quite sure his steam tire-engine is 
patent 
satisfactory 


not a toy saw-mill or jumping - jack. 
thing about these 
French toys, for, really, nothing can be more 


distressing than a toy of uncertain propensities. 


This is a very 


For girls, there is positively no end of delights 
in the toy paradise. There are housekeeping 
things of the greatest variety; dolls’ dresses and 
beds, tables and furniture, table-ware, and real 
pots and pans, in which real doli-dinners could 
be cooked over real tires in real stoves. 


Perhaps the most wonderful toy of all is a! 











SERENADING. 


story at the critical point just as the serenader 
was about to descend the ladder, and the pretty 
girl to retreat. This ingenious little toy-panto- 
mime is always surrounded by a gay crowd of 
deeply interested visitors, who never tire of 
watching the performance. 

ee 


LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY. 


A movement has sprung up in some parts of 
the West in opposition to the use of agricultural 
machinery. 
reason in this way: There are thousands of men 
idle; these reapers and other harvesting ma- 
chines do the work of a great many men; if they 
were destroyed more men would be required for 
work on the farms, ‘Therefore, if we destroy 
them we shall be conferring a benetit on labor- 
ing men, 

This is a very old argument, and it is false 
If it were true, the world 
ought to go back to the sickle for reaping, to the 





| 
| now as it always was. 
| 


pestle for grinding. 


An intelligent view shows that it is not true. 





| The United States produce immensely more 
apparatus, and many other things both curious | grain than the people can consume, and it is sold | 
and interesting. 

All of these things are beautifully made, and 


jin England. Why are we able to sell it there? 
‘Simply because we can sell it cheaper than it 
ean be bought 
from other coun- 
tries. Our reapers 
and threshing-ma- 
chines, our eleva- 
tors and railways, 


have greatly 
cheapened wheat 
and flour. It can 


be proved also that 
there are many 
more persons en- 
gaged in growing, 
harvesting, and 
transporting grain 
in thiscountry now 
than there were 
before the inven- 
tion of the reaper. 

This kind of la- 
ber-saving ma- 
chinery has there- 
fore been a double 
henefit to labor it- 
self. It has result- 
ed in the employment of more hands, and it has 
secured to the poor as well as the rich cheaper 
food. 

Similar results, in the main, have followed the 
use of other 





machines. The sewing-machine 
has increased the number of women employed 
in making clothing: and at the same time it has 
given cheaper clothing to all the world. 

It is trne that the invention of a machine may 
at first have the effect of throwing people ont of 
work. So farit isan injury. But this is only 
fora brief time. It is soon counterbalanced by 


Here is a picture of the scene, showing the | 


The opponents of such machines ! 


sons; and when those whose labor has been dis- | 


placed by a machine, have found something else 
to do, its effects are wholly beneficial. This will 
be found to be a universal experience. 

The wages a man receives for his work are not 
to be measured by the amount of money he gets, 
but by what the money will purchase. Three 
dollars a day in any city, are not worth so much 
to the man who possesses them as two dollars 
would be to him in the country a hundred miles 
And it cannot be denied that since ma- 
chinery has been introduced into most of the 
arts of life, the value of wages has increased. 

That is, a man working, say at making shoes, 
can earn what will give him more and better 
food, clothing, lodging, and the conveniences of 
life, than his grandfather, working at the same 
| trade, could have procured with his wages. 
| That is the whole story. We all live better 
‘than our fathers did. We have better houses, 
| and more comfortable houses as to warmth and 
| light. We have better bread and more of it, and 
{a more plentiful supply of better meat. Our 
| clothing is more beautiful, if not so durable, and 
| very much cheaper. We can travel faster and 
| farther, and at less expense. 

All these things, and a thousand others which 
| we have not room to enumerate, are the direct 
and immediate result of the use of machinery. 
To take the ground, at this late day, that there 
is a point beyond which machinery shall not go, 
| indicates a narrow and unreasoning view of one 
| of the essential conditions of the progress of civ- 
ilization. 


away. 


- +o ———_ — 





OPPORTUNITY. 


Tn harvest-time, when fields and woods 
Out-dazzle sunset’s glow, 
And seythes clang music through the land, 
It is too late to sow. 
Too late! too late! 
It is too late to sow. 


| For the Companion. 


In wintry days, when weary earth 
| Lies cold in pulseless sleep, 
With not a blossom on her shroud, 
It is too late to reap. 
Too late! too late! 
It is too late to reap. 


j When blue-eyed violets are astir, 
H And new-born grasses creep, 
And young birds chirp, then sow, betimes, 
And thou, betimes, shalt reap. 
Then sow! then sow! 


And thou betimes shalt reap, F. A.B. 


> 


THE TREATY OF BERLIN. 

After sitting for just a month, the Congress of 
the great powers of Europe concluded an agree- 
ment which will henceforth be knownas *‘the 
Treaty of Berlin.” 

The result of its deliberations is, that the dan- 
ger of a great war, involving Russia, England, 
and Austria, has been averted; the perplexing 
“Eastern Question” has, for a while at least, 
been settled; and the nations may now resume 


| during the past two years by conflict in Turkey, 
| and the peril with which that conflict threatened 
all Europe. 

Russia declared war against Turkey some- 
what more than a year ago, with the avowed 
purpose of freeing the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan from the oppressions to which he subject- 
ed them. Her victory was complete; and, hay- 
ing arrived at San Stefano, near Constantinople, 
the Russians made a treaty with their enemy, 
by which large tracts of territory were to be sep- 
arated from Turkish rule, and a large indemnity 
was to be paid by the Sultan to the Czar. 

But both England and Austria objected to 
some of the provisions of this treaty, as opposed 
to their interests, and as contrary to the Treaty 
of Paris, signed by Russia as well as the other 
powers, after the Crimean war, in 1856, 

For a while it seemed almost certain that Eng- 
land, at least, would declare war against Russia. 
She sent troops to Malta, and her fleet to the vi- 
cinity of Constantinople; while Russia added re- 
inforcements to her army in Roumelia. 

At last, however, the rival powers agreed to 
leave the whole subject to a Congress, which ac- 
cordingly met at Berlin to try to reconcile all 
conflicting interests, 

This the Treaty of Berlin seems to have done. 
By it Russia gets much less than she at first de- 
manded from the Turks: on the other hand, she 
obtains some substantial rewards for her victory. 

Bulgaria, the Turkish province where the op- 
pression of the Ottomans has been most cruel. is 
divided into two parts. That portion between 
the river Danube and the Balkan mountains will 
hecome practically independent, though nomi- 
nally still subject to the Sultan. The people are 
to choose their own ruler and parliament, to 
have their own native army, and generally to 
manage their own affairs: while assuming a por- 
tion of the Turkish debt. 

The section of Bulgaria south of the Balkans 


Christian governor, and that absolute polities! 
and religious liberty shall be granted to all the 
people. European commissioners will reside in 
this province, which is called “Eastern Roume- 
lia,’ to see to it that the conditions are ful- 
filled. 
Russia takes from Roumania the province of 
Bessarabia, at the mouth of the Danube, which 
she lost as the result of her defeat in the Crime- 
an war; while Roumania has in exchange the 
Turkish province of Dobruschda, on the other 
side of the river. Russia also obtains Batoum, 
an important Asiatic seaport on the Black Sea. 
The Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina are to be occupied by Austrian troops, until 
a good government, including civil and religious 
liberty, is established in them. 
Thus Turkey practically loses the control of 
about one-third of her dominions in Europe. 
The two principalities of Servia and Montene- 
gro, which fought with Russia in the war, be- 
come entirely independent of Turkey, and re- 
ceive some small pieces of territory, Montenegro 
getting the port of Antivari. 
The general result of the treaty is that the 
Turkish Christians receive a large share of liber- 
ty and self-government: that the Empire of the 
Sultan in Europe, though lessened, still remains, 
under conditions which open the way to large re- 
forms; that the passagé of the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus are still open to all merchant vessels, 
but closed to all ships of war; that Russia ex- 
tends her dominion somewhat in Asia Minor, 
though not so much as she desired: and that 
Austria and England have both managed, at the 
same time, to guard their interests. 
Meanwhile, England has made a_ separate 
treaty with Turkey, by which she obtains the 
important military station of Cyprus, and pledges 
herself to secure liberal reforms in Turkey, and 
to protect Turkish territory in Asia from further 
aggressions by the Russians. 

————_+@> —____—_—- 


DUELLING BEFORE THE WAR. 

The present generation of readers can have but a 
faint idea of the condition of affairs in the South 
twenty years ago, with regard to duelling. The lad 
of sixteen then carried his pistols and bowie-knife 
when on a journey, as he would now his base ball 
or his fishing tackle. 

A young fellow from Arkansas, who was a student 
in a Philadelphia medica! school, failed to pass his 
examination, and went to one of the professors in 
fiery indignation. 

“Throw me, sah! Ve ?” he exclaimed. “Why, they 
don’t know what kind of stuffs in me, sah! They 
didn’t even inquire! Look hyah, sah!” 

And standing up at the end of two long drawing- 
rooms, the young fellow held a knife flat on his out 
stretched hand, threw it, and sent it quivering into 
a mirror-frame, haif an inch from the glass, sixty 
feet away. 

“A man that can do that not pass, sah! 
I've left my pistol at home. 
idea of my trainin’.”’ 

A gentleman who went to live in a town in Alaba- 
ma, referring to the prevalent use of firearms, says, 
“It was a quiet, friendly little village, and the peo 
ple were exceptionally hospitable and kind. But in 
the first two months of my stay in the town, six of 
the citizens were shot, either in duels or in street en- 
counters. 

“The very day after my arrival, a gentleman, walk- 
ing beside me on the pavement, drew a pistol and 
pointed it directly at me. Not being to the manner 
born, I probably manifested some uneasiness. He 
laughed. > 

« «T beg your pardon,’ he said, with exquisite courte- 
sy, ‘but it is the gentleman on the other side of the 
street that I wish to shoot.’ 

“T stepped aside. The two men fired at each other 
at the same instant, and my friend fell dead_beside 
me.” 

Duelling, however, gradually became a mere sham, 
especially in Virginia. When offence was given, 4 
challenge was certain, but so were also the proffered 
arbitration of friends, the apologies, hand-shaking, 
ete. The serious fighting of the war made even the 
lads ashamed of these bloodless encounters, and we 
seldom hear of their revival now, exeept by weahk- 
minded young men who desire a little cheap notori- 
ety, and are not very likely to hurt each other. 


Sorry 
But that'll give you an 


-_ 
SCOTT’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 

Sir Walter Scott was noted at school for his quick- 
ness and memory rather than for his diligence’. 
Writing, later in life, of his school-days, he charac 
terized himself as an incorrigibly idle lad, who was 
always longing to do something else than what le 
was ordered to do. 

A ballad was more attractive to the bright be: 
than the Latin grammar, and he took more kin!) 
to the stories of profane and sacred history than t© 
the rules of arithmetic. He read longingly, histery. 
poetry, voyages and romances, but had to be push: d 
to the study of his text-books. 

And yet his master, a noted classical scholar, (le- 
clared that, though many of the pupils understoot 
the Latin better, “Gualterus Scott was behind fr 
in following and enjoying the author's meaning.” 





is still to remain under Turkish rule; but the 


Sometimes, thanks to his accurate memory, !* 


the good done to a much larger number of per- powers declare that it shall be administered by aj would astonish the master with some brilliant and 
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unexpected reply. One day, a dunce being asked 
what part of speech is with, replied, “A substantive. 

The master turning to the leader of the class, asked, 
“Is with ever a substantive?” 

He was silent, and the question passed unanswered 
until it reached Scott, then near the foot of the class. 
Instantly he quoted this passage from the Book of 
Judges: 

“And Samson said unto Delilah, ‘If they bind me 
with seven green withes that were never dried, then 
shall I be weak, and as another man.’ 

Young Scott’s diligence in 
ness in study made him unusually well-informed 
for a boy of twelve. But as he read without system, 
the information was ill arranged. 

“I waded into the stream like a blind man into a 
ford,” he wrote in after life, “without the power of 
searching my Way, I since 
have had too frequently reason to repent that few 
ever read so much, or to so little purpose.” 

A school-boy, if he is willing to be governed by the 
experience of those who have tried both methods, 
should be diligent in the study of his text-books, 
rather than busy with a circulating library. 

When Scott was forty years old, and had become 
distinguished as a poet and novelist, he thus wrote, 
asa warning to youth against the formation of the 
habit of desultory reading: 

“Through every part of my literary career, I have 
felt myself hampered and pinched by my own igno- 
rance. I would at this moment give half the repu- 
tation I have had the good fortune to acquire, if, by | 
doing so, I could rest the 


reading and slothful- 





unless by groping for it. 


sound foundation of learning and science.” 


remaining part upon a | 





THE YOUTH 


COMPANION. 


ony 


aay, 











' 
dict: 

“If Philip possessed a single virtue, it has eluded 
the conscientious research of the writer of these 
pages. 


to human nature to attain perfection even in evil.” 
owe ato 
A KING’S NOSE. 


If there are vices, as possibly there are, from | 
which he was exempt, it is because it is not permitted | 


| 


as to the wearing of the beard has been revolution- 


| 
George LI. was very exacting as to court ceremo- 


nies, but no royal person was ever the subject of 

| more comical adventures, or the butt of more carica- 
tures. In one instance, at least, the etiquette that 
occasioned his ‘accident’ was as ridiculous as the 
effect itself. In the diary of Lady Chatterton, just 
published in London, that lady relates an amusing 
incident of her mother’s tirst presentation to King 
George LIL: 


“When my mother appeared, with her hair pow- 
dered after the fashion of the time, the good-natured 
King was so glad to see her that the ‘conventional 


kiss, given to young girls on their first presentation, | 





was, on this occasion, so hearty and affectionate that 

his nose became covered with the powder of her hair. 
| “The King’s face being rather red, the white-pow- 

dered nose produced a most ludicrous effect; and the 

lords in waiting, perceiving suppressed laughter 

among the Court, and seeing the difficulty each suc- 
ceeding lady experienced in keeping her countenance 
as she advanced, ventured to say to the King,— 

**Your Majesty has powdered your nose.’ 

“The King, not quite hearing, but perceiving that 
something must be wrong, became alarmed, and 
said,— 

“*What—what—what’s the matter?—my nose !—my 
nose!’ 

“My mother was almost convulsed with laughter, 
| which she tried in vain to suppress, when she saw 








| 
—_——-- +o Queen Charlotte’s severe eyes fixed reprovingly on 
her. At last the King understood what had oecurred, 
TOUCHED HIS LIPs. and as he wiped the powder from his nose, burst 
John Adams, the second president of the United =e laugh, to the great comfort of my 
| . 


States, was nota popular statesman, even with his 
own party. Few, except those in whom partisan | 
passion had destroyed candor, doubted the purity of | 
his patriotism or the integrity of the man. 


He had been the impassioned orator of the Revo- | 


lution, a position for which he was well-titted by his 
bold, ardent temperament and his brilliant imagina- 
tion. But his indiscretion and lack of 
trol unfitted him for the leadership of a political 
party. 

While he was President, his party, that of the 
Federalists, was ruined. He served but one term, 
and was succeeded by his great rival, Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

The night before the inauguration of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Mr. Adams left the city of Washington. On 
reaching an inn, a short distance from Baltimore, it 
is said, he noticed a portrait of Washington, hang- 
ing in the public room. Walking up to it, and plac- | 
ing his fingers on his lips, he exclaimed,— 


“If I had kept my lips as close as that man, I} 


should now be President of the United States.” 
The anecdote, if it be true, illustrates the moral 


superiority of the first President to the second. | 


Washington was, intellectually, the 

Adams. But he was a prudent man. 
when to speak and when to keep silent. 
was governed by discretion. 
as violent as that of Adams, 
put under subjection. 

control of his firm will. 
him a better president than John Adams. 


inferior of 
He knew 


His temper, naturally 
had been early in life 
It seldom escaped from the 


——- —t+H> 


FORMER SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 
When one enters the lecture-rooms of our colleges, 
devoted to physical and chemical science, and exam- | 
ines the admirable apparatus used in them, it seems 


incredible that most of the instruments have been | The Duke returning home immediately sent in his | 


In humble imi- | 


invented within a century. The professors in these 
departments had little help for practical teaching 
even seventy years ago, and possibly many of them | 
were unprepared to use good instruments. 


ably Harvard, its chief rival, fared no better. A 
professor at Yale gives a catalogue of the instru- 
ments possessed in 1800: 

“A single room was devoted to the apparatus in 
physics. It was papered on the walls; the floor was 
sanded, and the window shutters were always kept 


closed except when visitors or students were admit- | 


ted. There was an air of mystery about the room, 
and we entered it with awe, increasing to admira- 
tion after we had seen something of the apparatus | 
and the experiments. 

“There was an air-pump, an electrical machine of 
the cylinder form, a whirling-table, a telescope of | 
medium size, and some of smaller dimensions, a 
qnadrant, a set of models for illustrating the me- 
chanical powers, a condensing fountain with jets 
Teau,a theodolite » anda magic lantern—the wonder 

f Freshmen. 

respectable academy, to-day, is better sup- 


( 


plied, and yet eminent scientific men were trained | 


by this poor collection. 


— +r — 


BLAMELESS IN HIS OWN SIGHT. 

Few men have done more harm to the world than 
Philip Il. of Spain. A tyrant by nature, and su- 
premely selfish, he felt no scruples in planning assas- 
sinations, in torturing thousands of innocent victims, 
orin laying Europe waste by unjust wars. But he 
thought himself blameless in character, and a aie! 
tavorite of heaven. 

He said, calmly, on his death-hed, “In all my life, | 
T have never consciously done wrong to any one. If} 
T ever committed an act of injustice, it was done un- 
wittingly, because I was deceived by circumstances.” 
{t seems incredible that a man could have so little 
elf-knowledge. Mr. Motley, after a careful study 


self-con- | 


His speech | 


These characteristics made | 


Yale | 
College had a most meagre collection, and prob-' 


ae 
GAVE WHAT HE WANTED. 

One often hears of the charity which gives liber- 
ally what is not wanted at home, such as worn-out 
garments, to Western missionaries. But a little boy 
i» Hartford kept what he did not want, and sent 
what he did value to poor children. 


| <A pretty story is told of a little boy in Hartford, 
too young to write, who held a child’s fair recently 
for the benefit of the Union for Home Work. As it 
was so near the Fourth, his comrades wouldn’t buy 
anything except with pins, preferring to keep their 
money for fireworks. 

| In despair, the little fellow dictated a letter to the 
superintendent, sending her the dollar of savings 
that he had himself been gradually accumulating for 
the Fourth, telling her ‘‘to please spend it among the 
poor children, yet not to buy them bad-tasting me «d- 

| icine with it, but something good like ice-cream. 

He added, in a postscript, ma would have sent you 
| some money from my fair, but the boys would only 


send you al 


| Pay me in a and I suppose you have plenty, so | 


my pennies instead.’ 


+e 
| A NOBLE ACT. 

A sinecure is an office or position with a salary, 
and nothing to do. 


and how a great man was wise enough to profit by 
| the hint: 


The Duke of St. Albans, the hereditary Grand 


Falconer of England, is a great goose-breeder, and | 


ee a large number of gosherds to tend the 

irds upon one of his estates. Last autumn 
| on ace presided, one Saturday, at the payment of his 
| laborers. Simon Bluff, an intelligent boy, a gosherd, 
| te on years old, was cal re eighteen 

pence, his week's wages. » boy refused to take 
| the money. Upon being pressed for the reason of 
| his denial, he replied: 

“Why, ‘cause all the geese on Monday morning 
flied away, and how couk a I take money for looking 
arter birds when there was no birds to look arter?”’ 





| resignation as Sinecurist Falconer. 
tation of Simon Bluff, he even refused to take the 
| current quarter's salary. 

-e- 
SPANKED. 


The Troy Times has heard of an astonished doc- 


tor, out West, who was called to a critical case, but | 


found his “occupation gone.” Presence of mind and 

rough determination proved as effectual in a dan- 
| gerous emergency as mere skill. The VJimes tells 
| how it was: 


| diana, had the misfortune to suck a kernel of corn 
| into his windpipe the other day, The doctor was 
sent forin haste, and announced that it would be 
necessary to perform the operation of tracheotomy 
to save the child’s life. 


, the 


| 


It is refreshing to read how a, 
manly boy once refused to take unearned money, | 


His | 


Asmall yearling youngster at Fort Wayne, in In- | 





| The Hoosier mother, familiar with a practice of | 


| domestic surgery of a different sort, and not pleased 
| with the idea of having the child’s windpipe cut 
open, seized the sufferer by one leg, and holding him 

| up, head downward, administered sundry resounding 

| spanks. There was a sound not unlike the sound of 
la a pop-gun, and the kernel of corn was ejected with 
| great force. The child was at once relieved, and re- 
covered, of course. 





| The astonished physician 
“corn - doctor,” this 
hollow. 


declared that, for a 


Hoosier mother beat him all 


eo 


MAN PROPOSES, GOD DISPOSES. 
| In one of the churchyards of Nanover, Germany, 
| is the monument of a Charlotte Kestner, 
| once known as the heroine of one of Goethe's nov- 
| els. Its present condition is a singular commentary 
upon the inscription engraved upon it: 


a woman 


It is built in the form of steps, and the massive 
stones are secured by heavy iron clamps. The mon- 
ument was erected in the year 1782. Besides the us- 

| 
is engraved these arrogant lines: 

| “The sepnichre, pure hased for all eternity, is not per- 
mitted to be ope ned.’ 

be gt to this determination of man, a beech 

| seed, perhaps carried by the wind, found its way in- 
|} to a crevice of the foundation. In the course of 


} 


ual family inscriptions, at the base ‘of the monument | | list, at full size), 


of Philip’s character and life, gives this terrible ver- | years this little seed grew to be a strong, luxur ood 


tree, mocked the proud inscription on the monu- 
| ment, raised the massive stones from their founda- | 
tion, and rent the strong iron clasp asunder. 


WEARING THE BEARD. 
During the last fifty years public taste in England 


ized: 


In the times of the Duke of Wellington no infan- 
try officer was allowed to wear even a moustache, 
and the prejudice against this adornment, unless in 
the case of a cavi ury- -an, Was so strong as to be a 
bar to any one wearing it in soc iety, and to wear 
beard was regarded as the height of eccentricity. 

Mr. Muntz, member of Parliament for Birming- 
ham, was the only member of the House of Com- 
mons who indulged in one, and was always spoken 
of as “the man with the beard,” and gazed upon asa 
natural curiosity, and even up to 1856 university au- 
thorities sometimes requested the young men under 
their control to shave. Nowadays, the E nglish are 
the most hair-wearing of men. 





DANGEROUS 


+O 
SHELTERING PLACES. 


During a thunder storm near Pittsburg, a picnic | 


party sought shelter under the trees. The lightning 
struck one tree, and killed several persons. This 


fact should remind our readers that a large tree is a 
, most dangerous place for shelter during a thunder | 


storm. 


Of all the persons and animals killed by lightning, 
probably eight-tenths have been destroyed under or 
near trees. Oak trees more frequently than any 
others draw lightning from the clouds, partly, per- 
haps, because the close grain of the oak increases its 


conducting power, and partly because the sap of the | 


oak contains a large qui untity of iron in solution, 
which, by impregnating the wood and bark, has the 
same effect. 


exemption of the Indian banyan, which, at léast as 
indoos believe, is never touched by lightning. 
+o - 
CHANGED HER MIND. 
The three thoughts of the worthy maiden 
may not be unusual in spirit if in form: 


aunt 


“Ww eel, aunty, what’s your thochts about marry- 
in’?” said a young lass of seventeen one di vy to a de- 
cent spinster, who had reached the shady side of life 


| without e omitting matr imony. 


*Deed, lassie,” frankly replied her relative, “1 
nes had but three thochts aboot it a’ my days, an’ 
the last is like to be the langest. ihe 

“First when I was young, like yoursel’, L thoeht, 
‘Wha’ll I tak’?’ then as the time began to wear by, I 
began to think, *Wha’ll L get?’ and after T got my leg 
roken wi’ that whummel oot 0° S: vunders M° Drouth- 
ie’s cart, my thocht syne was, *Wha’ll tak’ me?” an’ 


I doot Pll hae tae think the same thoeht till I gang 


to my grave, unless something happens mair by or- 
dinar’.’ 
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The Outfit consists of 1 Beautiful Box, 1 
Steel Frame (Japanned and Beautifully Or- 
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Blades, 1 Brad Awl, 1 Piece Sand Pa- 
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MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CAPT. ED. N, KIRK TALCOTT, 2 Associate 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., § Principals 
A first-class Preparatory School for boys. Locaty 
attractive. Educational tacilities unsurpasse 
begins Sept. 5th, 878. For full information se nd for Cat- 
alogue to Morgan Park, Cook Co., LL. 
FREE TO THOSE HAVING 
TO EDUCA’ 
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- GEO. H. W BITNEY, Dd. D., President. 


MAPLEWOOD. INSTITUTE, 


UNG PITTSFIELD, MASS, 

Favorably Known throug hout the pores <a 
years. Advantages and location rarely equalled. 

HAMILTON, N.Y 


Revs. Cc. V. >. V. Spear & R. E.Avery, 
COLGATE ACADEMY, Classical and English. 
A preparatory school of high rank,exclusively tor young 
men. It gives thorough instruction inall English braneh- 
es and fits for any college. Itsendsto ecllege over 30 this 
year, $200 cove : ‘essary expenses, The vear be- 
gins September For intormation ti the 
principal, Fr. W. TOWLI 
| N % MITCHELL'S Family School for 
} 4 e West Tisbury, Martha's Vineyard, Mass., 
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| of this school for he past year is good e “i nee of decided 
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| ighland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass., 
fits cadets for college, atl school and business, 
23d year begins Sept. llth. C. B. Mere arr, A. M., Supt. 
\ EST END INSTETU’ Mrs. 8. L, Cady's 
School for Young Ladies, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
YOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
NW Bridgeport, Conn, Address Miss EMILY NELSON. 
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Inks: I will send to any one for (:renty-five 
cents a recipe for making the brilliant 
Blue, Black Ink wsed by the leading penmen of 
Brown, the country, and for which there is such 
Purple, great demand, Ink cannot be sent by 
Scarlet mail, and the express charges on a small 
wonrewse quantity would be so much that few could 
Yellow, afford to buy it, 
Red, Itis easily made from the recipe; costs 
m buta few cents to makea gallon; would 
White, be a very salable article at a big profit 
Green, anywhere where people are at all partieu- 
Gola, lar in regard to their penmanship. 
Silve Young Men and Boys wishing to start 
eenee an Ink Manufactory on a small or large 
| Indin, scale, now is your time! Reeipes for any 
| Ink Powder, | one of the colors named ino margin, only 
| Indelible ten cents. 17 different kinds, including the 


&e., &c., 
10 cents 
i each. 


These are the only genuine receipts from 
areal ink man now offered to the public. 
J.-S. GASKELL, Ink Manufacturer, 
Richmond Centre, Ashtabula Co,, Ohio, 
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25a Month, An ine yelo- 
YOUR OWN ! was vot Law and Forms for busi- 
Circularand Terms. P. W. Zieg- 

LAWYER. ler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ness men, Selling fast. Send for 
BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASII BLUE have been fully tested, 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Pour 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


| )D, 8 WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, 
VHILADELVPHIA, 


| Brilliant Black Ink, $1. 
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the body, wh + 
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iyaty SESE 
Het AvAgeRS . 04 Wert eeve pressure 


the Hernia is heid securely it and might, and a radical eure cer- 
tain. 1t is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars 


trees Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 
| FAB! SIT, if not necessity, makes a Hair Dressing such 


Dr. Aver’s labor: vtory issues indispensable to 

; many. * VIGOR” is one of the most delightful we 

have ever of It restores not only the color, but gloss 
snd luxuriance, to faded and gray hair. 


»$3 Press tins 


etc. (Self-inker $5) 9 
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~ TELEPHONES” 


For Business Purposes, ours exce! all oth- 
ers in clearness and volume of tone. Ilus- 
trated circular and testimonials for 3 cts. 
J. R,. HOLCOME, Matiet Creek, Ohio 
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ness, against their constitutional tendency to 


inactivity. H. B. 


TO AVOID SUNSTROKE. 
The following directions as to avoiding sun- 
stroke, issued by the New York Board of 
Health, are timely: 


Sunstroke is caused by excessive heat, and es- 
pecially if the weather is muggy. It is more apt 
to occur on the second, third, or fourth day of a 
heated term than on the first. Loss of sleep, 
worry, excitement, close sleeping-rooms, debili- 
ty, abuse of stimulants, predispose to it. 

It is more apt to attack those working in the 
sun, and especially between the hours of eleven 
o'clock in the morning and four o'clock in the 
afternoon. On hot days wear thin clothing. 
Have as cold sleeping-rooms possible. Avoid 
loss of sleep, and all unnecessary fatigue. 

If working in-doors, and where there is artifi- 
cial heat—laundries, ete.—see that the room is 
well ventilated. If working in the sun, weaf a 
light hat (not black, as it absorbs heat), straw, 
etc., and put inside of it on the head a wet cioth 
or a large green leaf; frequently lift the hat 
from the head and see that the cloth is wet. 

Do not check perspiration, but drink what 
water you need to keep it up, as perspiration 
prevents the body from being overheated. Have, 
whenever possible, an additional shade, as a thin 
umbrella, when walking, a canvas or board covy- 
er when working in the sun. 

When much fatigued do not go to work, but 
be excused from work, expecially after eleven 
o'clock in the morning on very hot days, if the 
work is in the sun. Ifa feeling of fatigue, diz- 
ziness, headache, or exhaustion occurs, cease 
work immediately, lie downin a shady and cool 
place; apply cold cloths to and pour cold water 
over head and neck. 

If anyone is overcome by the heat send imme- 
diately for the nearest good physician. While 
waiting for the physician, give the person cool 
drinks of water, or cold black tea, or cold coffee, 
if able to swallow. 

If the skin is hotand dry, sponge with or pour 
cold water over the body and limbs and apply to 
the head pounded ice wrapped in a towel or 
other cloth, If there is no ice at hand, keep a 
cold cloth on the head and pour cold water on it 
as well as on the body. 

If the person is pale, very faint, and pulse fee- 
ble, let him inhale ammonia for a few seconds, 
For the Companion, or give him a teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of 

ammonia in two tablespoonfuls of water with a 
A CONSTANT STRUGGLE. | little sugar. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson was a man of work. He —— 








For the Companion. 


FAMILY PICTURES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THAT HUSBAND OF MINE.” 
There's a row of them over the parlor shelf, 
That nobody looks at, except myself; 
The queer old relics of queer old days, 
Of queer old costumes and queer old ways. 





First Grandma Green, with a mighty cap, 
And her dear old face, like a county map, 
All lined and seamed, but as sweet and fine 
As the purest fruit of the fairest vine, 


Then Unele Josh, with a shirt-frill wide, 

And his lank hairs soap-locked at the side 
Of his narrow temples—his little gray eyes 
Peering about him in mild surprise, 
While his pursed-up lip always seemed to say, 
“Is that. all the work you have done to-day 2” 





Next comes the minister, Cousin Jim; 

You can see there wasn't much fun in him, 
All sleek, and solemn, and white, and cold, 
With locks the color of paly gold. 


There’s Cousin Betsy, a famous cook, 

Who at fairs the premium «always took, 

For bread and patchwork, for hams and hoae; 

She had curly hair and a Roman nose, 

And wore her dress in the good old way, 

Not like the modern miss of to-day, 

With tucks, and ruffles, and pull-backs, and humps; 
She could climb the fences and clear the stumps. 





Then here’s the doctor, dicky and all, 

With a high black stock anda hand so small, 
With the smirk professional always there, 
Whether he made a pill or a prayer. 


There’s Uncle Jabez, and Peter Lurch, 
Eiders were they, of the Orthodox church; 
They each wore swallow-tails, out and out, 
And in all their ways they were very devout. 
I’ve knelt with them long on the knotty floor, 
While they prayed from Boston to Singapore. 
Well, well, sweet peace to their memory be, 
They were kind old men in their way to me, 
And I cherish and honor their memory. 


I’ve more of these oddities on my shelf, 
But nobody cares for them, save myself, 


—— +o —— - 





was the author of an English Dictionary, of | A PERILOUS FEAT. 
“Lives of the Poets,’’ ‘‘Rasselas,”’ and of much | 
valuable literary criticism. His influence on 
the literature of his age was remarkable. 

Yet all his fife he had to struggle with a con- 
atitutional tendency to slothfulness. 


Mr. Mark Quinlan, the navigator of the new 
flying-machine, has far eclipsed the fame of ‘‘Da- 
| rius Green,’” whose short flight had such a comi- 
| cal ending in Mr. Trowbridge’s well-known bal- 
, Unless he tad, His ascent from Boston Common on the 
had successfully resisted it, his indisposition to | Fourth of July, in the sight of fifty thousand 
work wot'd have robbed the world of the fruit | spectators, came very near being a tragedy for 
of his ripe culture and rare intellectual endow-| the yenturesome man. 
ments. | 


How hard he struggled may be learned from a height of about a half a mile, and the earth be- 
volume he sent to a friend. It is filled with his| gan to lose its familiar features in the dim dis- 
private prayers, composed during fifty years on | tance, he was alarmed to find that the fans de- 
New Year’s days, on birthdays, and before his | — Sa the ascent of the machine 

° v7 : ~ wou volve. 

Easter communion. It is a suggestive record of | ‘The machine was still rising, and to add to the 
a great man’s efforts to overcome his natural! danger of the situation, the expanding gas caused 
tendency to indolence and irritability. = oe of the balloon to — crack, a 

He heard the voice of duty constantly calling | @’¢*4ng the increasing strain to which it was be- 

, : ‘ : ’ ’ >| ing subjected in the rarefied atmosphere at so 
him to live an industrions and useful life. He | great a height, we 
made many noble resolutions to obey the call;| There was no valve by which to allow the gas 
but when he would carry them out, an indisposi- | to Ree oe P. pad a 4 rent in the balloon, it 
tion to work paralyzed his will-power. HESS GOES SEO ENO CS CRS CaTS SUNORATN, 

* ge Something must be done instantly. The al- 

In 1738, on his birthday, he prayed, “‘O Lord, | ternative was an awful death. Here was shown 
enable me by thy grace to redeem the time which | calm judgment and a cool head in the face of 
I have spent in sloth, and to make use of thy “. , if hi k i 

motes : ee aking a hempen cord from his pocket, an¢ 
a pony = cenek ‘anon an ep tp al carefully tying an ankle and a wrist fast to the 

52, he prayed, tnable »so tos 
sloth and negligence that every day may dis- 


framework of the seat, Mr. Quinlan swung him- 

self out of the saddle and underneath the ma- 

charge a part of the task which thou hast allotted | chine. Thus hanging in midheaven, he found 

a? that a screw had become loosened, and thus pre- 
vented the working of the fans. 

Using his pocket-knife for a screw-driver, he 
ments his irresolution and indolence, and writes, | readjusted the screw, and regained his seat. He 
“This is not the life to which heaven is prom- — found, to his nape — rr nee > 
eat 98 eR aa ar sittoy, | Chine was once more under his control, and be- 
_ - —— —— his qomereys- bi sn | gun his descent, which was accomplished safely, 
hefore nearly all his prayers, to “avoid idleness, | He alighted in the town of Grafton, having 
The recorded resolutions and prayers which | traversed forty miles distance in one hour and 
for fifty years specially refer to his temptation Hg — and ay — - ‘ —— 

‘ pie Sa a e instance of presence of mind and calmness 
to mental idleness would fill a volume, At the in the face of pl or death. 


When he had ascended with great speed to the 





| 








In 1764, after a previous day of fasting, he la- 


age of fifty-six, he writes, almost in despair,— 
panntaencaeiadieititiine 
WOULD NOT MARRY HIM. 

Misery is the natural fruit of dishonest gain. 
How it followed in one instance, related in the 
“From Me,” says the Scripture, “is thy fruit | Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette, makes a singular and 
found.” Dr. Johnson knew this fact. His pe-| sad story. If the reader lives in or near Boston, 
ewiar temptation came, as temptation generally | he perhaps has noticed, upon the Boston and 
comes, in the line of his temperament and special | Lowell Railroad, at Willow Bridge, Somerville, 
ealling. He lamented his lapses from industry, | plain but substantial neat brick house upon 
and looked to God for help. His prayerful strug- | the hill, only a moment's walk from the station, 
gle, notwithstanding his despondency, and self- 
teproach, and conscious failures, rescued him 


“I have now spent fifty-five years in resolving. 
Thave done nothing. The need of doing is press- | 
ing, since the time of doing is short. O God, | 
grant me to resolve aright.” | 

! 


Its doors have not been opened for twelve 
years, Twelve years ago one of the brightest 
from natural indolenee, and made his life a use. and most promising young mechanics to be found 
ful one to his day and generation. in our bustling city ought this house. | 

Sceceiiiien Sniuteeie a abit His only apparent fortune was his daily wages. 

b » Indolence, ANE . ende ra ¥ to put! Of these he was very careful, saving all he could 
off work, are common temptations. The exam- | for the one bright object of his life, which was 
ple of Dr. Johnson, as exhibited in his high tO Marry a young woman whom he loved, as 
sense of obligation to God, and in the results and a be 4 ere eould get money enough to com- 

“ 2 c ouseKeeping, 

war 2 » a) . > : . ° . ° 
rewards of his life, should encourage those w ho | She was very conscientious, brought up in the 
must struggle, in order to live a life of upright- | most puritanical of Puritan families, good, pure 














and beautiful. One bright morning in spring | tent than art, while Dante asserted that art was 


he invited her to take a drive in the suburbs. 

They stopped, after about an hour’s drive, in 
front of this house. He asked her how she liked 
it. Of course she wished it was theirs; they 
—_ be so happy, if they only had a home like 
that. 

He invited her in. The house was just com- 
pleted, and very nicely furnished. jeles of her 
surprise, when he informed her that the proper- 
ty was his. She was almost bewildered by the 
good news, and of course wished to know how 
he had come in possession of so much property. 

He tried to avoid the question, but she insisted 
upon knowing. 

He finally told her that he had drawn $20,000 
in some lottery scheme, and with its funds had 
built and furnished this home for her. 

She turned upon him as though he had de- 
clared himself a gambler, and said calmly but 
firmly, that she could never be his wife until he 
gave back the property which he had gained by 
what she termed unlawful means. No appeal 
could change her decision. They separated: 
parted at the door which has not been opened 
since. 

The furniture remains the same to-day as 
when they left it twelve years ago, except in the 
changes that age has made. 

ieee aM ect stan 


MOSS-ROSES. 
White with the whiteness of the snow, 
Pink with the faintest rosy glow, 
They blossom on their sprays; 
They glad the borders with their bloom, 
And sweeten with their rich perfume 
The mossy garden ways. 
The dew that from their brimming leaves 
Drips down, the mignonette receives, 
And sweeter grows thereby; 
The tall June lilies stand anear, 
In raiment white and gold, and here 
The purple pansies lie. 
Warm sunshine glitters over all, 
On daisied sward and ivied wall, 
On lily, pansy, rose; 
While flitting round each garden bed, 
With joyous laugh and airy tread, 
A fairer sunbeam goes. 
A little human blossom, bright 
With childish, innocent delight 
Of life yet in its dawn; 
With sunshine prisoned in her hair, 
Deep eyes unshadowed by a care, 
She gambols on the lawn. 
She checks the light elastic tread, 
And stays to hear, far overhead, 
The lark’s song to its close; 
Eyes shaded by two tiny hands— 
We pray God bless her as she stands, 
Uur little daughter Rose, 
Yes, bless the Rose, dear God, since we 
Have given the lily back to thee, 
That bloomed with her awhile; 
Yea, bless her, deeply, doubly now, 
For her dear sake whose angel brow 
Reflects thine awful smile. 
How often in her childish face, 
Our hungry, longing eyes can trace 
The looks of one away; 
How often in her merry tone 
A music wakes, more sad than moan, 
Of accents hushed for aye! 
God bless the child to blossom here, 
Our clinging human hearts to cheer, 
Till life has reached its close; 
To grow in sweetest grace and bloom, 
To beautify the dear old home, 
Our precious daughter Rose! 
All The Year Round. 


incr ceslaagiveiaiiaiinin 
MR. BRYANT, ON STYLE. 

The editor of the Christian Intelligencer wrote, 
some fifteen years ago, to the poet Bryant, ask- 
ing advice as to the acquisition of a good Eng- 
lish style. The poet answered in a letter from 
which we make the following extracts: ‘It seems 
to me,”’ he says, ‘‘that in style we ought first, 
and above all things, to aim at clearness of ex- 
pression. An obscure style is, of course, a bad 
style. 


“In writing we should always consider, not 
only whether we have expressed the thought in 
a manner which meets our own comprehension, 
but whether it will be understood by readers in 
general. 

“The quality of style next in importance is at- 
tractiveness. It should invite and agreeably de- 
tain the reader. ‘To acquire such a style, I know 
of no other way than to contemplate good mod- 
els, and consider the observations of able critics. 

“I would recur for this purpose to the elder 
worthies of our literature—to such writers as 
Jeremy Taylor, and Barrow, and Thomas Fuller 
—whose works are perfect treasures of the rich- 
es of our language. Many mode... -y.iters have 
great excellences of style, but few are without 
some deficiency. 

“I derived great advantage in my youth from 
a careful reading of Kame’s Elements of Criti- 
cism—not so much from the theoretical parts, 
which I do not esteem very highly, as from ob- 
serving the instances he brings forward of the 
beauties and faults of distinguished writers. 

“A very useful direction is given in Mackin- 
tosh’s work on the ‘Study of the Law.’ He ad- 
vises the student whenever, in any author, he 
meets with a striking turn of phrase or a passage 
of unusual beauty, not to pass over it cursorily, 
but to dwell upon it, read it over and over, and 
endeavor to impress its excellence upon the 
mind, 

“T have but one more counsel to give in regard 
to the formation of a style in composition, and 
that is, to read the poets—the nobler and grand- 
er ones of our language. In this way warmth 
and energy is communicated to the diction and 
a musical tlow to the sentences.”” 


; cin : 
DANTE’S “EDUCATED” CAT. 
There is a story of Ceceo D’ Ascoli and the 
great Italian bard Dante on the subject of natu- 

ral and acquired genius. 


Ceeco maintained that nature was more po- 





more powerful than nature. . 
To prove his principle, the great Italian re- 
ferred to his cat, which, by repeated practice, he 
had taught to hold a candle in its paw, while he 
took his supper or read. Cecco desired to wit- 
ness the experiment, and came not unprepared 
for his purpose. When Dante’s cat was per- 
forming its part, and dignifiedly holding the 
candle, with eyes fixed on Dante, Cecco lifted up 
the lid of a pot which he had filled with mice. 
The creature of art instantly showed the weak- 
ness of a talent merely acquired, dropped the 
candle, and flew on the mice with all its instinctive 
propensity. Dante was much disconcerted, and 
it was adjudged that the advocate for the occult 
principles of native faculties had gained his 

cause. 
iat ascii 


PLUCKY. 


The care of flocks and herds, and the long fa- 
miliarity with out-door life and danger which 
such occupation brings, must create a certain 
fearlessness, even in persons naturally timid. 
Pastoral people have always been peaceful—and 
always brave. A correspondent of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, writing from Eureka, Kan., re- 
lates howa shepherd-girl alone disabled a prairie- 
wolf, and afterwards, with assistance, dispatched 
him: 





Five miles from this city lives a prosperous 
farmer named Robert Loy, who is engaged rais- 
ing sheep. He has a large flock, that range at 
will over the hills and prairie. 

His ‘‘boys are all girls,’’ and one of his daugh- 
ters, Mary Belle Loy, barely fourteen years of 
age, is the shepherdess, whose rosy cheeks, sun- 
burned face and graceful form, as she mounts 
her pony, would excite the envy of many city 
belles. 

Some days since, while looking after her 
woolly wards, she discovered a full-grown wolf 
of the cayote species, and an uncommonly large 
one, stealthily approaching the flock. She put 
her horse to his speed. The wolf, feeling that 
his prospects in that locality were unsatisfactory, 
turned and ran. Thus the chase commenced, 
over the hills and prairie, neither pursuer nor 

ursued showing any indications of fatigue. 

inally, the wolf was compelled to consider him- 
self ‘run down.” 

Now came the “tug of war,’’ and any one who 
has ever seen a cayote at bay, snapping and 
snarling, holding his position against a dozen 
dogs, can realize the young girl’s situation as the 
aggressor, 

Nothing daunted, however, she unbuckled her 
bridle rein, and with the ring in the end, and 
this only, made good her position as mistress of 
the situation, and without alighting from her 
saddle, soon disabled her foe and saved her 
lambs. 

Then she started out for the nearest neighbor 
to the battle-ground, nearly two miles distant, 
for assistance. She found no one at home who 
could assist her save another girl, who mounted 
another pony, and armed only with a dull knife, 
these two young girls were soon galloping over 
the prairie to save the scalp of the wolf, tor which 
the county pays a ‘‘royalty.” 


—— — oe ————— 


AN INDIGNANT CHINAMAN. 
How John Chinaman punished a sharp store- 
keeper in San Francisco is thus told: Examin- 
ing a pair of boots, the price of which was five 
dollars, the Chinaman inquired, “How muchee 
you axee for bootee?”’ 


In a spirit of waggery, it is supposed, the own- 
er replied, ‘“T'wo dollar and a halfee, John. 
Very cheap bootee, aintee?”’ 

“Cheap bootee,”’ said John, who thereupon ex- 
amined a pair, and concluding to buy, offered a 
quarter-eagle. 

The shoe dealer took the money and kept it. 
Then he said, ‘This is only enough for one boot. 
They are two dollars and a half apiece; two 
boots cost five dollars.”’ 

John was astonished, said he would not buy, 
and demanded the return of his money. The 
dealer was inexorable. 

“No, John, you have got one boot, and have 
paid for it; now give me another piece like the 
one you have given me, and take the other.” 

John saw the drift of the game, and was at 
once resolved. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, “this bootee be 
mine, may be? I paid for he?” 

“Yes,’’ said the dealer. 

‘‘And you no give me the other bootee?”’ asked 
John. 

“Not without the money,”’ said the other. 

“Well,” said John, ‘I do with he bootee what I 
please—I cuttee he up.” 

And thereupon John whipped out a knife, cut 
the boot to pieces, and threw it into the street, 
exclaiming, as he departed,— 

“That am my bootee: that other be your 
bootee; you sell he to next fool Chinaman what 
come along.” : 

At last accounts, the boot dealer was looking 
for the man with the wooden leg, to whom he 
might sell the odd boot, and thus save the ex- 
pense.—Turner’s Falls Reporter. 





AN ex-Mayor, of Chelsea, Mass., to whom, as to 
many others, the past few years have not been pe 
ductive of much financial prosperity, has taken 0! 
his coat and gone to work in his brickyard, doing 
the “striking”—the hardest part of the work—him- 
self, and employing his carriage horse in grinding 
clay. He continues to pay a hundred cents on a dol 
lar, and in this, as in other respects, is altogether 
behind the times.—Commercial Bulletin. 


“I Notiss one thing. The man who rides on the 
kars every day is satisfied with one seat; but the man 
who rides once a year wants at least four.”—J0sh 
Billings. 
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For the Companion. | 
TODDLEKINS’ PICNIC. 

Toddlekins was lost. 

His little tin-cart lay upside down on the gar- | 
den walk, but no little fat fingers held the knot- 
ted string. Toddlekins was not to be found any- 
where. 

Mamma thought of the pond and grew pale. 

Where could he be? 

The garden-gate was too high for him to reach | 
and open, and he never thought of playing out 
in the lane. 
he 


the village doctor said 


made mamma imagine her little golden-haired 
darling might be kidnapped, too. 


sad morning to mamma, who wrung her hands | 


and waited at the gate for some sign of her little | aaa 
| The matter is quite settled now; } 


lost Toddlekins. 

But the garden-gate had not been too high for | 
Dollie Deal to open. 

Dollie lived a little 
She was two years older than Toddlekins, and 
better versed in the ways of the world,—ontside 
of the garden-gate,—and so when she peeped 
through the lattice that morning, and saw Tod- 


dlekins playing all alone with his tin-cart, she ; 


said, ‘“Toddie, do oo want to do on a pitnit?”’ 




















Toddlekins looked up from his red tin-cart | 
into her pink calico sunbonne t, and laughed and | 
answered, ‘‘Me do on pitnit.”’ 

Which meant, ‘Thank you, I 
happy to.” 

Then Dollie climbed up on to the gate and un- 
fastened the latch, and the two took hold of | 
hands and marched down the lane towards the 
railroad. 

After they had 
showed Todd@ekins what she had in the little 
basket. 

Some beantiful seed-cakes. 

“Loot,” she said, “here’s the pitnit, and we'll 
eat "em when we dit there.” 

But Toddlekins thought he'd like to try one on 
the way; and besides he was tired and cross; the 
rough road was hard walking for Toddlekins’ 
little legs. 

“Me bite ’em now, me bite “em now,” he in- 
sisted, and sat right down, in the middle of the 
track. 


should be very 





“No, oo must wait till we dit to trees, like 
mamma's pitnit,’’ said Dollie. 

But Toddlekins wouldn’t go any further. 
Sat still and cried for a cookie. 

Then Dollie seated herself beside him and 





ito have their lunch very quietly, 


It was a long | 


way off—up on the hill. : 


gone a little way, Dollie | 


opened the basket, and the two were preparing 
when they 
heard a big noise, like thunder, and saw some- 
thing rushing towards them down the road, and 
then a pair of arms caught both children off the 


| track just as the noon train went whizzing by. 


” 


“Andis it killed that you are, me darlin’s! 
cried poor Bridget, almost beside herself with 


| joy and fright. 


“No; we are not tilled. We having a pitnit.”’ 


| said Miss Dollie, in no wise alarmed at the peril- | 
; Ous escape they had had. 


*Pitnit,”’ echoed ‘Toddlekins, watching 
train fly by. **Pitnit, and locomoco.” 
Bridget squeezed and kissed them both, and 
carried them home very quickly, and although 
mamma felt a little like scolding Dollie for run- 


the 


| ning off with her baby, she only clasped them 
| both tight in her arms, and told them if they 


would promise never to run off alone again, she 


| would take them to a reul pienic some pleasant 
| day. 
Scouts were sent out in every direction, and | 
would drive over | 
towards the telegraph station and send a dis- | 
patch to the city for papa, and a detective, if | 
needed, for reading about poor little Charley Ross ; 


re 


For the Companion. 


AFRAID OF COWS. 
T hoped 1 could conquer my weakness, H 
But now it seems useless to try. 
1 think there's no girl in the country 
j More truly discouraged than I. 


It’s perfectly useless to struggle; 


I've proved I shall always be frantic 
| Whenever I meet with a cow! 
| *Twas only last week papa took me 
Right up on his lap, the dear soul, 
And talked, in his sensible manner, 
About having proper control. 


And musing upon my past conduct, 
I felt so much solid regret! 

I was going to behave like a soldier 
The very next cow that I met! 


But still, spite of brave resolutions, 
To-day, as I come home from school, 

A cow in the Robinsons’ meadow 
Must make me behave like a fool! 


Straight into the next lot I seampered, 
Forgetting the swamp, if you please, 

And found, on collecting my senses, 
Black mud nearly up to my knees! 

H EDGAR FAWCETT. 





a 
For the Companion. 


SUNNYHAIR AND OLD COCHIN. 
| ‘The little bantam hen was Sunnyhair’s chief 
| pet among all the feathered creatures on the | 
farm; the white bantam with her one child, the | 
| wee chick ‘Humpty Dumpty.” 

| Sunnyhair carried them about with her wher- 
| ever she went, one on each arm, and dainty and 
| pretty enough they all looked together. 

The tiny eggs which the little hen laid were 
!eollected by Sunnyhair every day, not for her 
| breakfast, however; they were to be ‘“‘blown’”’ 
and put away till she should have enough to 

make a necklace! Did you ever see a necklace 
| of hen’s eggs? They are larger, to be sure, than 
pearls, but I do not doubt Sunnyhair will think 
them full as pretty, and much more precions, 
| One day a great “buff Cochin’? cock was 


| 


yard. He was two or three times as big as any | 


| of the others, and which ones out of the whole | | 


j assembly do you suppose he selected for his es- | 
| pecial care and patronage? Why, he took at 


| : 
| once under his wing this tiny hen and her chick! | 
and never Jet | 


| He brooded over them by night. 
them out of his sight by day. 
This lordly rooster would walk about with his 
' crest erect, looking down upon the common fowl 
with disdain, but pluming himself and swelling 
| with pride, as he cocked his head and gaye side 
| glances towards his pets. 


| They were always close beside him, he so big | 


that the hen could easily walk between his feet: ! 


j and they made the funniest sight in the world. | 


| all three together, so perfectly happy and satis- 
| fied with each other's society. 
| jealous of any attention offered them by their 
former friends and companions, whom he would 
| peck 
| approach. 

| Sunnyhair went as usual one day to fondle her 
favorites, and putting out her little hand to catch 
up Humpty Dumpty, what do you think the old 
Cochin did? With a fearful ‘‘squawk,”’ such as 
only an angry rooster can give, he flew towards 
the child, pecked at her and even threw her 
| down. 

She could not get away from his powerful 


) “She and all her wee brown young ones would make 


| Yet those dreadful little kittens not a single tear 


| cage was occasionally left open that he might en- 
| joy the freedom of the room. One day he hap- 


} 


sidered it the best policy to surrender to old Co- 
chin’s superior strength. | 
Sunnyhair was obliged to give up to his pro- | 
tection her dear bantam and Humpty Dumpty: | 
and now he reigns supreme over his kingdom, | 
no one venturing within his domain. M. M. 
sige esas 
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THE TWO WISHES. 
GENTLE ALICE. 


| “L wish L was a mother squirrel in a hollow tree, 


With a nest of little young ones about two inches 
long, 
I should be glad and happy, and as proud as I could 
be, 
And should ask my neighbor robin to sing for me 
a song. ; 
“First, she'd sing about the cherries, the glow-worm 
and the bee, 


All such things as mother robin delights in for her 
brood; 





| Then she'd swell her plump red breast with a lovely | | 


song for me, 
Of walnuts, and hazel nuts, and corn for winter 
food.” 
TEASING FRED. 
“Then I would be the mamma kitty, playing on the | 
ground, 
While robin was a-singing, with my hungry chil- 
dren four: 
I should catch her, song and all, with a frisky little 
bound, 
And should s’prise mamma squirrel on the step of | 
her own door. | 





a squirrel pie, 
And the whole red-breast family would make a 
robin stew. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


would ery, 
But 1 s’pose their Mistress Alice would make a 
great ado. Mks. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
tor —--— 
A BIRD STORY. 
A curious incident is related of a canary bird 
by a Georgia paper. The door of the bird’s 


pened to light upon the mantelshelf where there 
was a mirror. Here was a new discovery of the 
most profound interest. He gazed long and cu- 
riously at himself, and came to the conclusion 
that he had found a mate. Going back to his | 
cage, he selected a seed from its box, and brought 
it in his bill as an offering to the stranger. In 

vain the canary exerted himself to make his new- 
found friend partake, and becoming weary of 
| that, tried another tack. Stepping back a few 
! inches from the glass, he poured forth his sweet- 
est notes, pausing now and then for a reply. 
None came, and moody and dispirited he flew 
back to his perch, hanging his head in shame 
and silence for the rest of the day; and although 
the door was repeatedly left open, he refused to 
come out again. 

—_— = +o 
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FIREFLIES. 
What are these out here in the gloom, 





brought home to join the family in the poultry- | 


Old Cochin was | 


at and drive away whenever they dared | 
| 


These flashing, floating things? 
. Bright specks of fire that flit and flit 
Like living sparks with wings! 
I strive to grasp one as it flies, 
But, chase it as I will, 
It ever dances just before, 
And just before me still! 


These must be wee enchanted lamps 

i That fairies whisk about! 

As fast as one elf lights the lamp 
Another blows it out. 


In hiding here behind the rose, 
I'll wait a wary chance! 
Perchance I’ll hear the fairies sing, 
And see the fairies dance. 


But, instant on a twinkling pause, 
The fairies quench their lamps; 
And leave me but a darkening world 
And creeping evening damps! 
FLETA FORRESTER. 


coc emcees 


Cats.—Of all the nations of antiquity, the 
| Egyptians were most noted for their appreci- 
ation of the useful qualities of the cat, whose 
protection was indispensable against the multi- 
tude of rats and mice with which the country 
was infested. It accompanied them in their 
fowling expeditions; it was a capital offence to | 
kill one: and when a cat died. it was embalmed | 
and buried at Babistis—the city sacred to the | 








grasp, and it was frightful enough to see him | q symbol. 


face, and his horrid beak snapping at her. 


| with his great wings flapping close to her little 
| 


It was only by the vigorous use of a cudgel in| he should flog him, replied, * 
He | the hands of one of the farm- -people that she was should like to have it on the Italian system of 


| | rescued. 


She was not seriously injured, but we all con-! downward ones light.” 


ia ala a 
A scHoor-Roy being asked by his teacher how 
‘If you please, sir, I 


| penmanship, the heavy strokes upward and the 


moon—of which divinity the cat was considered 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e. 
i. 
A MUSEUM. 
(Insert in each blank the name of an animal to rhyme 
with last word in preceding line.) 

One day Digk went with Mrs. Brown 
To see the biggest show in town; 
Of all the beasts man e’er had known, 
Or that were made of flesh and bone. 
And first, bound not by chain or rope, 
He saw a graceful ; 
Then from a cage, with savage stare, 
Looked out at him an ugly ——~-; 
While next him stood, no more nor less, 
Than with her young 1a ———; 
But, holding fast by auntie’s « cape, 
He moved from there and saw an ———, 
Then taking courage, broke in half 
An apple for a tall > 
And laughed to see one Tony Burril 
Throwing acorns at a ———. 
Then, at a distance more remote, 
He saw the famous 
And close at hand, fast to some roe ks, 
Was placed a cunning, sly gray 
Just then a school-bell clearly rang, 
And scared an old —, 
Who gave a most unearthly squeal, 
And caused to start a large fat ——— 
But Tommy saw sweet Carrie Shepask 
Standing near a spotted ———-. 
And for him no spot would do 
But that one, tilla 
Drew all his thoughts from Caroline, 
And then he saw a 
“Not very handsome,” 


























Johnny thinks, 


But not as savage as the ———, 

That looked at him so very queer. 

He turned and fed a pretty ———, 

Till auntie said twas time to lenve, 
Which news made little Tommy grieve. 





Ten words, the four last syllables of each in the 
centre. 
3. 


CHARADE. 
Bright and beautiful my jirs¢ 
Upon the seashore stood, 
And bade the waves come touch her feet, 
Then sped off lest they should. 
All round her face in roguish glee 
The golden ringlets played, 
As, blown about by every breeze, 
They from my second strayed. 
Glad, happy little one, I thought, 
Would that the power were mine 
To ever keep thy life as bright 
As while my whole is thine! 
AUNT CARRIE. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. List of stamps in letter. 
Sis,—Illy, 1, Sicily. 
Frances Payne, 2, France. 3, Spain 
4, British, 
Fremont, a negro, 5, Monte Negro. 
Georgie attracted, 6, Georgia. 
7, Turkey. 
Ham, burgoo, 8, Hamburg. 
Ginger many, 9, Germany. 
Off inland, 10, Finland. 
Made Ira, 11, Madeira. 
Philip Pinerola, 12, Philippine. 
Chilly, 13, Chili. 
Cape of G. H., 14, Cape of Good Hope. 
Ice landed, 15, Iceland. 
Sand which I landed, 16, Sandwich Island. 
Gold coastward, 17, Gold Coast. 


Rush, a, 18, Russia. 
Victor, I am, 19, Victoria. 
Pole and, 20, Poland. 

New zeal and, 21, New Zealand. 
Ha, ha! why-ee! 22, Hawaii. 

Seal on, 23, Ceylon. 
Virgin, I'll see, 24, Virgin Isles. 
Serve I. Almaden, 25, Servia. 
Almaden Markhain, 26, Denmark. 


2. Dog, hen, rat, ape. 
3. An india-rubber ball. 
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TYPHOID IN MILK. 


Boston gets its daily supply of milk from thou- 


sands of farms along all its lines of railroads, for 
more than forty miles away. Consumers come in 


contact with the producers through retailers, whole- 


salers and contractors, not one of whom can inaure 


the purity of the article, its freedom from infection. 


It is now generally admitted that infectious dis- 
eases often originate in germs taken into the sys 
tem from well-water. These germs reached the 
wells from surface-slops, drains, privies, and cess- 
pools, and have there multiplied indetinitely. This 
water taken from the wells may communicate the 


infection by passing through the cow into the milk; 
by being used to wash the milk-pans in; 
teration with the 

The London Lancet gives a striking case. During 
the first three of the present year, thirty-two 
persons were attueked with typhoid fever in a local- 


and by adul- 
milk 


ity where there had been but a single death from it 
the whole of the preceding year. 

Pwenty-nine of the eases had their milk from the 
sine chit Further, the dealer supplied partly 
from his own farm, and partly from a farm some 
miles distant Those only were attacked who used 
the milk from the former source, where there had 
been two deaths from typhoid fever the previous 
February 

Again, the water, on being analyzed, showed that 
it had been contaminated by sewerage. Lastly, of 
two hundred and fourteen neighboring households | 
receiving milk from another dairy, only one case 


rnd that one 
tion with the 


occurred, was in constant communica- 


infected houses 





WHY DON'T MAMMA COME? 





The tender touches in this little picture from the 
New Ori Picayune ave true to nature, and | 
awake a response in thousands of hearts that have 
known what bereavement is. Many a little bey to- 
day sits unenred-for, longing for his dead mother, 
Almost in Danny's own simple soliloquy: 

I've just been down in the parlor to see mamma. 
She's in a long box, with flowers on her. LT wish 
shed cone and bathe my head—it aches so. Nobody 
ever tiokes it feel good bat mamma. She knew 
how it hurt me, sod she used to read to me out of a 
little book how mv head would get well and not ache 
wHY more some cay L wish it was “some day” now. 

Nobody likes me but mamma. ‘That's ‘cause Pve 
got a sick head. Mamma used to tuke me in her 
grms andery., When Lasked her what's the matter 
she would say, “I’m only tired, darling.” | 

I aint had any dinner to-day. Mamma always | 
gave me my dinner and a little pudding with 1D,” 
for Danny, on the top. L like to sit in my littl 
chair by the tire and eat ‘em. 


Lt wish mamma wouldn't stay 
guess Aunt Agnes put her there, ‘eause 
the tlower trimmings on 


in the long box. 1 
put all 
and shows her to everybody 
There aint any tire in the grate, but I ess TL sit 
by itand make believe there is. PU my little 
dish and spoon and play ve got 





et 
a pudding with D 





for Danny on it. But 1 want mamuina so bad. 
FARE OF CHIMPANZEES. 
The daintiest of all the animals in the Philadelphia 
Zoological Gardens are the two chimpanzees, Jack 


and Jill Livingstone. Their bill of fare is as follows: 


Breakfast, weak tea, with abundance of sugar and 
plenty of milk, and bread thickly spread with honey. 
The honey, these strange people, whom the head- 
keeper persists as regarding as only a little less than 
man and much more than beast, carefully remove, 
and when there isno more honey they dispatch the 
bread. 

At 10.30 in the forenoon they lunch. 
tion consists of fruit exclusively, 
and orange 

About three o'clock they want their dinner, which 
consists of rice, tapioca, or some such farinaceous 
food, served with sugar and sherry wine, For sup- 
per they have the same bill of fare as for dinner, | 

with the addition of tea, prepared as for breakfast. 

Their method of feeding indicates not only the 


This refee 
chiefly bananas 








| wept as if his heart would break also, ever since, 
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possession of a wonderful degree of adaptability to 
zed customs, but of a desire to inake progress in 
way of table observances. They feed themselves 
with a spoon, and drink their tea froma cup With a 
degree of decorum that it would be a pleasure to 
witne in many children. Their board approxi- 
lmutes in costs to twenty cents each per diem. 


“PAPA, ought the teac her to flog a fellow for what 
he didn’t dev” “Certainly not, my boy.” Ve 
then, he flogged me to-day when I didn’t do my sum. 








\, 


Tasso, being urged to avenge himself upon a man 

who had done him m my injuries, said: 1 wish to 

take from him neither his _ rty, nor his life, nor 
his honors, but only his ill-will toward me.” 


+ 












IN response to the question, “Where does the 
P > <7 _ cholera usually originate?’ a smart undergraduate 
THE BIGGEST NOT THE BRAVEST. says, “In Asia, I believe, though my own experience | 
They frequently do the most who say the least is ‘that it takes its origin in the stomach;” and the | 





professor rewards him thus: ‘No reference has been | 


asia den, sepa tilactaatan ca ta made to cholera infantum.” 

It is his tirst battle that tells the courage of the 
soldier. Many think before the battle that nothing 
ean frighten them. When it begins, they are panic- 


Saysan exchange: 





lesson to-day?” asked a Sun- 
a pupil, whose head was ban- 


“HAVE you got tl 
day school teacher of 
dl 



















stricken, and disgrace themselves by cowardice, | daged up in a couple of inches of red flamel. “No, | 
Col. Chester, of Connecticut, who commanded a | ™a’am,” replied the pupil. ‘Have you got your ¢ =| 
company of his townsmen at Bunker Hill, used to echism with you asked the teacher. “No, ma'am 
tell a good story of two of his soldiers in that battle. “Have you got anything?” again as ked the t sacher, | 
A large and powerful man, standing by the side of ¢ getting 2 little impatic te “Yeth, ma’am,’’ was the 
pale-faced youth of slender figure, said to the com- timid reply. “What is it?’ ‘The mumpth, ma’am.’ | 
race, | 
“Man, you had better retire before the fight be- 
gins. You will faint away when the bullets begin to A $70 SEWING MACHINE FOR $15. 


whiz around your head.’ 

The pale stripling replied, 

“PT don't know but I ‘shall, as I 
but I will stay and see 


| 

| 

The old and reliable Turner Manufacturing Company | 
offer an unparalleled bargain in Sewing Machines; by a | 


never heard one, | 
most advantageous contract direct with the manufactur- | 


He did stay, and was seen by Col. Chester during | ¢rs, they are able to offer a genuine Grover & Baker im- | 
the battle, calm and firm, loading and firing with | proved Double Thread Sewing Machine for only #15. 


great coolness. But the burly giant by his side was 
missing, and at the retreat was found alive and un- 
harmed, secreted under a hay-cock. Boastful words 
and moral courage to face any danger rarely go to- 
gether. 


The machine is exactly as represented in their advertise- 
ment lists at $70, and is a new, perfect, and first-class ma- 
chine in every respect. The fact that they are genuine 
Grover & Baker improved machines is sufficient guaran- 
tee of the machine and its work. Such an opportunity to 
procure a first-class Sewing Machine for so small asum 
has never before occurred, and every 
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AN INDIAN WITH A BEARD. 

A bearded Indian is a curiosity. The red men in 
this respect are singular among mankind,—the only 
beardless race. Of an Indian with a beard and a ro- 
mantic legend, the Tusearora (Nev.) 
says: 


Possibly the oddest-looking savage in the State is 
a denizen of Tuscarora, The oddity consists in the 
savage being as heavily bearded as a Russian trooper. 

The Indian belongs to the Shoshone tribe, and is 
apparently sixty or seventy years of age, stands as 
erect as Pompey’s Pillar, and with his white flowing 
beard and distinguished mien, is really a venerable- 
looking old party. 

There a curious legend about this hoary pioneer 
of the valley. Although the Shoshones persiste ntly 
assert that be is a true-born member of their tribe, 
yet the story goes that the old man is really a native 
of Mexico, and that he was stolen while an infant 
and carried to the North by a raiding band of Sho- 


lady who does not 
own a machine or who wishes to make a present of one, 
should take advantage of this extraordinary offer, as the 
number machines which will be sold at this price 
is limited. ‘They are exactly as recommended in the 
advertisement, Com. 


of 


Times-Review 


Anti-Fat Chemically Examined. 

The analytical chemist, W. Bb. Drake, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., recently analyzed Allan's Anti-Fat, and gave the fol- | 
lowing: CERTIFICATE, 

I have subjected Allan’s Anti-Fat to chemical anal- 
ysis, examined the process of its manufacture, and can | 
truly say that the ingredients of which it is composed are | 
entirely vegetable, and cannot but act favorably upon 
the system, and it is well calculated to attain the object 
for which it is intended, W. L. Drakr, Chemist. 

Sold by drugzyists. Com. 














shone warriors. 
The long beard, contour of features, and general | JT PAYS to er ow Bette r Stamps and Novelties 
make-up of the old fellow, give plausibility to the rerms free. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 





legend. Whether the tale of captivity be true or 
false, our savage is an odd specimen of the Ameri- 
can red man 


| Fret Saws! Send 6c. for90 
a pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms, 


to sell ted Rubber Printing Stamps 
free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., 


| FOOT LATHES 
BIG PAY 
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LITTLE BOY'S MONEY. 


= sSainples 
Cleveland, O 


ALL THE 


3 oy Send 10 cents fer fifty differ- 
Hard times and the failures of trust fall heavily CARD PRINTER ent samples of our Moonlight 
enough on adult sufferers; but when the little sav- | Cards. FRANKLIN LITHOGRAPH CO., Boston, 


ings of children ave taken away the misfortune is a 
far more pitiful one, for they are less able to bear it. | 


F RE K - Gok len Fountain Pen sent for st ump. 
4 ets Wanted. Box 2629. Broekton, 

r YHE C: eeen pot and JOIN E Rs Poe ket 
Jompanion, /ust out. Price only Descriptive 

Circulars free. THOS. MOLONE Y, Ja hang Mich. 


| 
A beautiful 


OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 3)..." .. 


Chromo, just ready. Sample to introduce the same on 


A citizen who keeps a livery stable told his little 
son if he would take care of two cows for a year he 
(the father) would give him all the empty sacks at | 
the stable for a year. The boy worked hard night 
and morning, and at the end of the time his sacks 
had yielded him eighty dollars, and his silver was in 












- ‘ . receipt of 30 cts. There are heaps of money in_ it for 
the Dime Savings Bank. Hle went to his mother) Agents. J. LATHAM & CO., Mammoth Art Pub. House, 
proudly to report progress, but added: ‘ssex Street, Boston, Mass. 





“If Pd only made twenty dollars more I'd have 
had just one hundre “l dollars, and that would have 
made me rich.” | 
The mother, pleased with her son's industry, gave | 
him atwenty dollar gold piece to put in the bank 
and complete the one hundred dollars. In a few 
days the bank failed, the eighty dollars and twenty 
dollars were in its ruins, and the little fellow has 





‘i LEPHONE C ARD Ss. The intent novelty. 25 
ards, with name, 25 ets. 25 unique Cards (no two 

alike), 25 cts. 50 Tinted Bristol, 15 ts. 50 Scroll (no name), 

15 cts. PE tRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE “WONDER BOX” 


Contains 12 Sheets Paper, 12 E nvelopes, 3 Sheets Colored Paper, 
1 Lead Pencil, 3 Pens, 1 Motto, 12 Comic Cards, 40 Silhoucttes, 
= Love Mottoes, 8 Patterns for Fancy Work, 112 Decalcomanie, 
42 Embossed Pictures, 100 Gilt, Silver, and "Fancy Ornaments, 
i Pen holder, 2 Book Marks, 25 Wood Splints, 5 Black Tablets, 5 
Picture Cards, 30 Scrap-Book Pictures. 617 articles for 42c. (by 
mail, for 53 cts.) It amounts at retail to $1.45. Postage Stamps 
taken. J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 














and refuses to be comforted.—Sacramento Record. 
ae Se 
THE BAFFLED AGENT. 


A sewing-machine 





OWRLL TRIUMP By-and-By,” (great 


song) by Bentley. The Kiss that bound thy Heart to Mine. 

vei2. I'll see him just once more. Mansfield. Light- — urted. 
Naumann. Little Boy Blue. ustabrooke. Midnight Bells 
Galop, Ludwig. Spirit iL ake Waltz. Aria from 
opera of “Tl Trovatore. 


agent recently tried his will 
against the wills of several women. The result is 
thus told: 

The other day a man called at a house in New- 
buryport, Mass., with a patent sewing-machine at- 
tachment, Which he was very desirous of putting on 

















| Steel, Brass Beam. 


popular temperance | 


page piec es are | 





AUG. 8, 1878, 


Don’t say humbug, but judge for 





yourself. ‘Send fort free lithograph 
of 5-Ton $50 Freight-Paid Sold on 


Se: ule, all Iron and 
Address Jones 


nghamion, N.Y. 


Trial Wagon 





of Bi Bing! hamton, 











Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A perfect dressing for the 
hair. The Cocoatne holds in a liquid form a large pro- 
portion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared expressly 


| for this purpose, 


PHILADELPHIA, May 28, 1877. 
AINE for the } 


used your Coc 1 





Gentlemen,—Having 
ten or twelve years, I take P en 
ion that no pre} ion made in t 
hair su soft and g 
tation of the scalp. 
draff, and prevent the hair from f: 

THOS 









ln giving as my 








is country will keep the 
lay 
ly remove dan- 
ut. 








lossy, ane at re Cita allirri- 


It will most effect 
Nin 





AS ROBERTS, 
Wholesale Grocer, 30 south Front S 


treet 


_ GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 








Honey. > Giants are half pounds of the 
Glycerine. fin st qui: lity boiled and perfumed 
Pink Bath. pure soar,and are the cheapest Toi- ( 
Bee Bath. et Soaps to be obtained anywhe * 


Oatmeal. 
| Elder Flower. 


ade only by ROB INSON BRos, 
CO., Winthrop Square, Boston, 


, THE BOYS TEAM" 












yie, handsome, 
sata: ‘U e-wheeled veloc- 
pede. ind girls of three 
years wud older are delighted 
With it. Address 


W. X. STEVENS, East Brookfield, Mass. 
to agents 


DAY -cnins on : FINE ART NOVELTIES 


gue sent free. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston, 


Com- $3 


nan 
Cenguess & , Bes 


3 | 


Catalogs 


A TELEPHONE 


guaranteed to wor 
Where you saw udv't. 


RUPTURE 


ieved and cured, without ued 
yy Dr. J. A. Sherman’s me 
; xternally applied. 
book, with photog ¢ 
and after cure, maile iH for 10 ces its. 


ee 
THE EACLE C AW.” 
The best Trap ia the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME, 
6 
= ™. “Twenty Fish. 
for Feprenag fishing, sinall game, &c. 35¢. 
e fish, mink, musk-rats, &c. 756. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 
., 297 Broadway, New-York, 
Send for ane of use’ ' novelties and ‘Yention this paper. 
I ITTLE BOYS and Girls 
4 bined Slate and Lead Pence ‘il. 


Send — me Samples and terms to Agents 
CKET SLATE CO., No. . Be ‘anington, Vt. 





Kent, Wouvman & Co., 





injury trusses inflict, 
support and curative 

dway, N. - His 
of bad cases before 
seware of fimitators, 
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‘anim i e money. Com- 
Retail penny apiece 











END STAMP-FC LUST 7 RATED PRI ELI 
© AMORSMAN Acaaieck 
30 & 62 V WILLIAM STREET 


PATE NTS. 


A. LEHMANN, 
No Patent, No 


EW / YORK 


Solic nuts. Washington, 
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eivendar, 


De 


Send fo 


M. Aue 


FAN! 


. Apretty and dt 





Te 
in restdére it; 
rtl 


| Stantly fallsin pieces; you alone 


causes endless fun and wor 


arich joke; 








q 1 double the price as 
. . . ,| in AvuGustT No. Howurs. ets. Sent 8 | afanalone. Sent, post-paid, for 2 2 for 35 cts.; $1 40 
Indies of the house did folks hay “> a a ba a a for $l,(eca Music elec B22 40. | per doz. Postage stamps taken. Eur E K A Trick & Nov- 
locked the doors and told him they Ww: eo 1 nothing | ° . W. Ricuarpson & Co., | 37 Temple Place, Boston. ELTY ComPANY, 39 Ann Street, New York. P.O. Box 4614, 
“ k ai ‘ < “ 4 { dette Cieediian * tans 
in his line. Nothing daunted, thisindefatigable bus- | A GENUINE 








iness man went to the back of the house and foun 
an open Window, into which he proceeded to climb, 
patent attachment and all. One of the women was 


1) GROVER & BAKER f 


Sewing Machine. 















CO-OPERATION. 





















mst dipping up some water when this unexpected at- . b———_. 
tock ir te pune toch: Sines, ani dhe-ak aed Geaee wt Manufacturer and Consumer Direct. 
into the fellow’s face. ‘The other followed up with 
the pa 1. ind between them he got most thoroughly | 5 4 $5 S o Oo $ 
we yal aul was glad to give up the idea of ad- k 9 5 AVED a UT F 70. 
justing any patents in that honse. a No Middleman. No Agont’s Profits. No Special Discounts. No 
° *s more threo to five hundred Per cont prodt on tho most 
>” asefcl artic! that over was invented, 
TRYING TO SWALLOW A COW. p< —_— 

il ‘ ‘ ox There is now no reason why every ledy in Id not own 4 

\ picture onee familiar to school-children, in Ol-| g os first-class A No. 1 Sewing Machine. d, respectful 
ney’s ol geography, represented a crocodile walking ¥ are) announce to the public that we have entered intoa contract whic h secures 
oi with an ox in his mouth. American crocodiles | 7 os, direct from the manufactory, without any Dealer's, Agent's, or Middleman's 
sometimes emulate the same exploit. The Florida | BESO profit whatever, GENUINE CROVER & BAKER Improved d 
, aay Ne a | mis Sewing Machines, st $15.CO each, This is 1 

Press BAYS; >°o 3) machine that is sold through dealers and liste _ &70.00 each. 

\ loree alligator was killed at Claremont, near | a ¢ is the genuine and celebrated Grover & b SAKED m chine, and is fur- 
Remington Park, on the St. John’s, by Capt. William | @S& nished complete in every particular with polished Biack Walnut table ay 
\. Llallowes and Mr. George C. Floyd, a day or two} ¢ o9= box cover, which locks down, and the iron work is elaborately finished in 
sine While the above-named gentlemen were out | O<¢® black and gold. It makes the strong and beautiful elastic stitch, 
hunting alligators, their attention was attracted to| » 7% the high reputation of which is the result of true worth and long ye 
the splashing and bellowing of a cow. Proceeding | ‘5 2 honorable service. This machine is almost noiseless; docs its work easily, 
in the direetion whence the sound came, they found) oi very rapidly, and with beautiful finish. How ever much the cloth may bo 


T 


an alligator about ten yards from shore, where the 
water was two feet deep, making an attack on a cow. 
‘he alligator had already torn a large strip of flesh 
from one of herlegs. They at once killed the "gator, 
which measured thirteen feet six inches in le ngth. 





ie 
broidery is easily produced with this machine. 
direct from tho spools; no te 


For sewing 
dious winding of bobbins. No home 


“ ~ = 
AN AGE OF CANDY. 
| ‘The absurdity of any fashionable extravagance 
does not fully appear until it is over: 
During the reign of Henry IIL, there was a time 
when it was thought impossible to exist without sug- 


ar-plums, Every one carried his box of sugar-plums | 
in his pocket, as he now does his snuff-box. It is re-) 


machines Which we can offer is 





| from the date of this paper. Every machine is in perfect runni 
steamer. It can be sent by express or freight to any part of the w 
or north of Virginia, C. 0. I). for balance due. 
tered Letter, Post-office Mouey Order, or Bank Check. 
how to ship, by freight or express; don't fail to do this. Addres 
St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
DER AT ONCE. 

and furnished FREE with one dozen necdles, assorted sizes, one 
| complete instructions (explicit enough for a child to understand). 
will give FREE three hemmers, one braider, one friller, one 
These will not be given free when the machine is acul C. 


lated in the history of the Duke de Guise, that when 
he was killed at Blois, he had his comfit-box in his | 
and, 


stretched the stitch will not break. 
the beauty or strength of this stitch. 


best material, in the best manner, by skilled laborers, and elegantly finished, and has always held the hich and distinguished pla 


ever accoriled to true worth and merit, Ladies this Is the greatest offer ever made to you. The number of 
ted, and we must receive your order at once as we cannot promise the machine after 60 days 


If it is to be sent as freight payment in full must accompany order. 
Perfect satisfaction and a compicte substantiation 
ot every statement made guaranteed, or money refunded, 


If preferable, this machine may be ordered through the publisher of this paper. 
N. B.—Each machine is mounted on patent castors, for which nearly all other companies charge ¢x* 


w ing and ironing will not impair 
The most beautiful Em- 
loose yielding or knit goods it has no equal. It takes the thre 


is complete without a Grover & Baker machine. Itis made of the 








ing order, carefully boxed, and delivered FREE aboard cars or 
b 
orld. On receipt of $5 we will send it to any place east of ce 
Remit by Reg 
Write your address plainly; be particular 


*, The Turner Manufacturing Co., 93 won: 


oil can, one screw driver, one nec:!!c¢ guage, and a book of full an d 


When the payment ia full comes with the order “e 
plate. 


quilting guage, one guage and screw, and one embroidery | 
O. D, or otherwise than Cash with order. 


Preserve this advertisement. 








